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ADDRESS 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


ENGLISHMEN, 


INCE your ancient and inveterate enemy, the 
oo French, have planned the deſtruction of your 
government, as the ſure means of ſubjecting you to 
their power, their wicked and deteſtable agents have 
uſed various arts to ſeduce you from that loy al attach- 
ment, which forms its principal bulwark. Amongſt 
theſe arts, that of extolling the excellence of 
Republican Governments has not been omitted, and 
I with I could ſay, it has been uſed without effect. 
At firſt, FRANCE was held up as the model for you 
to imitate ; but, there, facts ſoon gave the lye to 
the ſtatements of her tools; facts which they could 
not diſguiſe, which ſpoke to you in the cries of 
miſery, and in the ſhrieks of torture and of death. 
But, AMERICA was a more diſtant ſcene, and a 
ſcene too which the pencil of partiality had al- 


ready painted in the moſt flattering colours. 


When, therefore, you were diſguſted and ſhocked 
at the horrid view exhibited in FRANCE, hither 
your eyes were directed for an example. 

I have often been aſtoniſhed, that thoſe writers, 
who have ſo ably ſtood forth as the champions of your 
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government and conſtitution, have never made more 
chan very ſlight attempts to undeceive you 1n this re- 
ſpect. They have conſtantly confined themſelves to 
France; but their opponents have replied (and with 
ſome degree of plauſibility), that France was yet in 
an unſettled ale; that America exhibited the happy 
effects of a finihhed revolution; that ſuch France 
would be; and Britain alſo if uutionized into 

a republic. ' Here the parties were fairly at iſſue, 
and the friends of your country had as good an op- 
portunity as they could wiſh for, to beat their oppo- 
,nents on their own ground. But inſtead of accept- 
ing the challenge thus offered, they have forborne 
to Puth their advantage, and declined the conteſt, 
when certain of victory. Whence does this for- 
bearance proceed? Is it from a ſpurious liberality, 
alike remote from genuine fortitude, and manly 
condeſcenſion; alike hoſtile to principle, and repug- 
nant to duty? From whatever ſource it proceeds, 
its conſequences. are much to be deplored ; for it 
tends to nothing leſs than a tacit admiſſion, that the 
people of America enjoy more {iber/y and hap- 
pine than thoſe of Great Britain: a conceſſion dan- 
gerous in the extreme, and not leſs dangerous than 
weak and unjuſtifiable. 

A long continued ſeries of received and uncon- 
tradicted falſhoods cannot fail to produce an ac- 
cumulation of prejudices, which it becomes ex- 


tremely difficult to remove: and, as its removal can 


never be effected but by facts, it requires an aſſi- 
duity and a toil, to which talents ſcorn to fubmit, 
and at the very fight of which genius takes her 
flight. Yet, there now and then ariſes, in our 
iſland, an obſtinately perſevering mortal, favour- 
ed neither by nature nor by education, regard- 


leſs alike of intereſt and of fame, and deſtitute of 


every ſtimulus to action, except that love of his 
country which every true-born Engliſhman ſucks 
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in with his mother's milk :—ſuch a man might 
undeceive you; and ſuch a man am I. 

To prove to vou, that you are happier and more 
Free than the people of America, and to do it by 
uncontroyertible facts, is what, with the permiſ⸗ 
ſion of God, I pledge myſelt to perform. But 
this muſt be a work of time. The pamphlet which I 
here preſent you is nothing more than a trifling eſſay: 
a ſort of introduction to what you have to expect. 
I beſeech you, however, to read it with attention, 
and, as you proceed, lay your hands upon your hearts 
and fay, if the proceedings it records had taken 
place in England, whether you would not have 
looked upon your King as a deſpot, and yourſelves 
as the moſt degraded of ſlaves. 

In nothing that I have ſaid, do I wiſh to ſatirize 
the people of this country in general. There is 
as great a proportion of good men here as in Eng- 
land, a much greater proportion than there 1s any 
where elſe ; but, they are borne down by thouſands 
of aſpiring demagogues, who are continually trou- 
bling the ſource, and interrupting the current, of 
their liberties and their happineſs. To guard you 
againſt this evil; to caution you againſt the adop- 
tion of a miſchief of ſuch mighty magnitude, is 
the ſole object I have in view. Were 1 a native 
American, to do this would be my duty. He 
who feels himſelf ſinking into an abyſs, and neg- 
lets to warn his neighbours of their danger, Ta 
juſtly accuſed of ſelfiſhneſs, if not of cruelty : but, 
he who is guilty of this neglect towards his friends 
and his family, is a rebel againſt nature, that 
merits the malediction of his parents, and the abhor- 


rence of mankind. 


PETER PORCUPINE. 
Philadelphia, 
April, 10th, 1798. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'UDGE MKEAN, the Chief Juſtice of Penn- 
ſylvania, in his charge to the Grand Jury (of 
which the reader will ſee enough by-and-by), ob- 
ſerved, that © the liberty of the preſs was a phraſe 
* much uſed, but little underſtood.” This, in a 
public ſervant, as all the democratic officers call 
themſelves, is making pretty free with the under- 
derſtanding of the ſovereign people, and of a peo- 
ple to whom the Congreſs have declared free and 
eniightened, and would have declared the © free-eft 


and moſt enlightened in the world,” had it not 


been ſor their deſire © to avoid all cauſe of offence" 
towards the free and enlightened French.“ 

The Judge was certainly wrong. No people 
underſtand what the liberty of the preſs means bet- 
ter than the Americans do. No one knows ſo well 
how to eſtimate the value of a thing, as he who 
has long enjoyed, and then loſt it, Had the Judge 
called the liberty of the preſs a thing much talked 
about, much boaſted of, and very little enjoyed, I 
would moſt readily have ſubſcribed to his aſſertion; 
for of all the countries under the ſun, where unli- 
cenſed preſſes are tolerated, I am bold to declare, 
and the contents of this pamphlet will eſtabliſh the 
truth of my declaration, that none ever enjoyed leſs 


® See Cenſor for December, 1796, for a full account of this hus 
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8 
real liberty of the preſs than America has for ſome 
ars paſt. | 
I do not ſay that this liberty has been abridged 
by any poſitive law ; on the contrary, I know well, 
that ſeveral of the ſtate conſtitutions hold out a 


ſomething (not very intelligible to be ſure) that 


would ſeem to extend the liberty of printing beyond 
the limits preſcribed by the Englith law. Nor do I 
retend, that this dangerous abridgement of Ame- 


£ 


rican freedom is to be attributed to the change, 


which the revolution has produced in the name and 
nature of the government. 1 will not, for'a mo- 
ment, be ſaid to inſinuate, that the preſs is become 


not free, merely becauſe the government is become 


republican. No; I think, the people, when they 
adopted this form of government, expected, as they 
certainly were led to expect, an extenſion of this, 
and every other important branch of their liber- 
ties. What I contend for is, that, ſome how or 
other, this liberty has been abridged ; the exerciſe 
of it, either by popular prejudice, by the influence 
of party, the fear of mobiſh violence, or of govern- 
mental tyranny, has been, and yet is, molt ſhame- 
fully and diſgracefully refrained. | 

To enter mto the cauſes which have produced 
this fatal effect, would be to revive the remem- 
brance of what I with may ever remain buried in 
oblivion. I will therefore content myſelf with 
proving the fact; and to do this to the ſatisfaction of 
every candid: mind, I need go no farther back than 
my own times. | | 

When I firſt came to Philadelphia, I was charm- 
ed with the literary liberty which its inhabitants 
ſeemed to enjoy. I ſaw pamphlets in every win- 
dow, and newſpapers in every hand. I was, indeed, 
rather ſurpriſed to find, that thoſe pamphlets, and 
theſe newſpapers were, ſomething like a certain 


Judge that I had heard of, all on one ide: but, ſaid 


F 
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I to myſelf, this muſt be the fault of the authors and 
editors; and it leaves the more room for ſuch as 
have a mind to write on the other ſide. With this 
agreeable but deluſive notion in my brain, I fat 
down contented under the calamity of reading 
daily, in common with my poor fellow citizens, 
about eighteen or twenty long columns of the vileſt 
and moſt inſipid trath that ever was ſtamped upon 
paper. 

Long did I hope, and expect to ſee ſomething 
like a manly and effectual oppoſition to this flood of 
falſehood and partiality ; but I hoped and expected 
in vain. At laſt, it was my fate to enter the field. 


I had long felt a becoming indignation at the atro- 
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Cious ſlander that was continually vomited forth 


againſt Great Britain; and tne malignancy of Prieſt- 
ley and his addreſſers at New York brought it into 


action. 


The OzsERvaATIONS on the emigration of this 
reſtleſs and ambitious demagogue contain, as I have 
elſewhere remarked, © not one untruth, one 
« anarchical, indecent, immoral, or irreligious ex- 
« pretlion;” yet, when I came to offer it for the 
preſs, the bookſeller was atraid it was not popular 
enough. He was far, as he ſaid, from difapprov- 
ing of the work; but it was {oo much in favour of 


Great Britain; and on this account he thought it 


would endanger his windows, it not his perſon. 

This man's fears ſeemed to me perfectly abſurd. 
The pamphlet ſaid not a word in praiſe of Great 
Britain, generally. Indeed, policy had led me to 
ſpeak rather harſhly of that nation in one paſſage 


or two; and ſo evident was this, that the Britz/h 


Critics, though they pay the author compliments 

far beyond his merit, cannot forbear to lament, they 

ſay, that ſo enlightened a mind ſhould ſtill harbour 

a rancour /o implacable. Theſe people, though 

certainly not leſs penetrating than Goosy Tom 
B 4 
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in the common affairs of literature, would have 
laughed at the idea of broken windows and baſted 
carcaſſes. | 

However, notwithſtanding the ridicule, which 
this remark of the BRITISH Cr1rics is calculated 
to throw on the apprehenſions of my bookſeller, 
now the worthy purtner of LLoyp, ſubſequent 
events have proved, that thoſe apprehenſions were 
not entirely groundleſs: for, although he did pub- 
liſh ſeveral ſucceeding pamphlets from the ſame 


pen, without incurring a penalty of any kind, yet 


no ſooner was the real author known, than he- be- 
gan to ſee, and to feel too, that BRAD FORD under- 


ſtood the American liberty of the preſs far better 


than he did. | 

During the publication of the reſt of the pam- 
phlets that iſſued from BRADTORD's, I had often 
to contend with his ſcruples and his tears. In par- 
ticular, I remember, that my calling the French 
miniſter AbET no Chrijtzan, was very hard to be 
ſurmounted. The French had openly and moſt 
blaſphemoully abolzfed the Chriſtian religion; and 
the Convention, who had ſent, out this ambaſſador, 
had even formally denied the exiflence of a God; yet 
ſo high was this bookſeller's notions of the liberty 
of the preſs, that he was afraid to publiſh a ſentence 
in which the French miniſter was ſaid not to be d 
Chriſtian ! If as much had been ſaid of the Engliſh 
miniſter, though falſe, he would, I am pretty con- 
fident, have had no ſcruples at all. 

It was no ſooner diſcovered that I was PETER 
PorcUPINE, and that I had taken the excellent 
houſe- and ſhop, that I now occupy, in order to 
carry on the bookſelling and printing buſineſs, than 
the French faction began to muſter their forces, and 
put themſelves in battle array. Several infamous 
publications appeared in BAcHE's paper, declaring 
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me to be a de 3 a felon, a thief, who had fed 


from the gallows, &c. &c. 

Strong in my innocence, I ſteadily purſued my 
courſe, and, thank God, my ſteadineſs was attended 
with fuocels. Stung by the contempt with which 1 
treated theſe abominable attempts on my character, 
another mode of 1 injuring me was fallen upon. A 
threatening letter was C01 weyed under the door of 
my landlord, the baſe object of which the letter itſelf 
wall beſt explain. It is a performance that ſhould 


ever find a place in a work that treats of the un- 


„ reſtrained liberty of the preſs.” Here it is. 


Jo Mr. John Oldden, Merchant, 


| * Cheſnut Strect. 
« StrR, 
« A certain William Cobbet, alias 
« Peter Porcupine, I am informed is your tenant. 
« This daring ſcoundrel, not ſatisfied with having 
« repeatedly traduced the people of this country, 
« vilified the moſt eminent and patriotic characters 
among us, and gro/sly abuſed our allies the French, 
“jn his deteſtable productions, has now the afto- 
« ni/ling effrontery to expoſe thoſe very publica- 
« tions at his window for ſale, as well as certain 
te prints indicative of the proweſs of our enemies the 
« Britiſh, and the diſgrace of the French. Calcu- 
« lating largely upon the moderation, or rather puſil- 
“ lanimity of our citizens, this puppy ſuppoſes he 
* may even infult us with impunity. But he 
« will ere long find himſelf dreadfully miſtaken. 
Though his miſerable publications have not been 
« hitherto conſidered worthy of notice, the late 
* maniteſtations of his impudence and enmity to 
this country will not be paſſed over, With a 
« view, therefore, of preventing your feeling the 
* blow deſigned for him, I now addreſs you. 
3 
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4 When the time of retribution arrives, it may not 
© be convenient to diſcriminate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. Your property, therefore, 
« may ſuffer. For, depend upon it, brick walls 
« will not ſkreen the raſcal from puniſhment when 
te once the buſineſs is undertaken. As a friend, 
« therefore, I adviſe you to fave your property, by 
ce either compelling Mr. Porcupine to leave your 
* houſe, or at all events oblige him % ceaſe erpo/- 
% ing his abominable productions, or any of his 
e courtly prints, at his window for fale;: In this way 
ce only you may avoid danger to your houſe, and 
« perhaps ſave the rotten *arcaſe of your tenant 
« for the preſent. 


« A HINT.” 
« July 16, 1796.” 


It will be remembered, that I inſtantly publiſhed 
this letter, accompanied with comments, in which 
I ſet the authors (tor there were many) at defiance 
but I did not mention then a circumſtance that it is 
proper I ſhould mention now. There was, on the 
morning in which I received the letter, one of the 
Judges in my thop. * 1 ſhowed it him, and apprized 
him of my intention of publiſhing it in the manner 
I afterwards did; but he adviſed me againſt it, for 


fear of the conſequences. 'This proves his opinion 


with reſpect to the protectzon the liberty of the preſs 
would receive in Philadelphia. 

No violence, however, did ſucceed. But the 
election for members of Congreſs was approaching ; 
and, as the free men would then be aſſembled, it 
was feared by my friends; indeed, it was generally 


* Juve Rus, a very excellent man. and to whom I can pay 
no highzr compliment, than to fay, that he is the exact oppoſite of 
his brother, the ſneaking, trimming doctor. 
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underſtood, and publicly talked of, that on the elec- 
tion night, my Ü) was to be gutted. And, leſt 
the ſons of tiberty thould be uninformed of the bu- 
ſineſs, and conſequently unprepared for it, the ſame 
wretch Bachk (the grandſon and pupil of Old 
Franklin) reminded them of it by an inflammatory 
publication, ſigned aN AMERICAN, Which, after a 
ſeries of the moſt atrocious falſhoods, concludes 
thus: while I am a friend to the unlimited free- 
dom of the preſs, when exerciſed by an Amert- 
« can, I am an implacable foe to its proſtitution to 
* a foi eigner, and would at any time aſ{li{t-in hunt- 
ing out of ſociety any meddling foreigner, who 
« ſhould dare to interfere in our politics. hope 
* the apathy of our brethren of Philadelphia will 
« no longer be indulged, and that an exemplary 
« vengeance will ſoon burſt upon the head of ſuch 
Ea preſumptuous fellow. A ice, honour, national 
« gratitude, all call for it—May it 20 longer be 
* delayed. 
« An American,” 


The American who can read this without bluſh- 
ing !s an object of conterapt, of ſcorn; a neutral- 
ized animal that has no idea of national honour, 
and that would ſell his country, were it in his 
power, for a ſingle Louis d'or. Yet ſuch there are, 
and in abundance too. 

A publication hke this, the direct and avowed 
object of which was, to inſtigate the Free men to de- 
vaſtation and murder, ſhould, one would think, 
have been noticed by the magiſtrates, particularly 
under the eye of a Chief Jujiice, whom we ſhall by- 
and-by ſee fo zealous and ſo watchful. But, no. 
It attracted the attention of no one, or at leaſt no 
one took any meaſures to prevent the intended af- 


ſault. My houſe and my family might have been 


burnt to aſhes ; we nught all have been dragged 
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into the ſtreet and murdered; and, I ſincerely be- 
lieve, not ſo much as a conſtable would have held 
up his ſtaff to arreſt the aſſaſſins. We were, how- 
ever, prepared for their reception. We ſhould not 
have fallen unrevenged. Some of their ſouls would 
have taken their departure from my door-way on 
their journey to hell. 

It is here that I ought to, and that I do with plea- 


ſure, acknowledge the generoſity of ſeveral gentle- 


men of the city (many of whom I never ſaw), who 


was aſterwards aſſured, had formed the reſolution 


to ſummon the magiſtrates, and to come to my aid 
in perſon. One gentleman in particular, whom 1 
did not then know even by name, went in diſguiſe 
among the groups of Free men to endeavour to find 
out their intention. I with I dur name him now; 
but my gratitude to him forbids me to do it. When 
liberty comes to this pitch, I think it ought to 
aſſume ſome other name. 

But, what was the moſt ſhameful, and what is 
moſt directly to the point before us, was, this 
audacious, this cut-throat attack on the liberty of 
the preſs, was ſuftered to paſs unnoticed, not onl 
by all the other preſſes in this city, but by all the 

reſſes on the continent. There are, perhaps, two 
or three hundred news-papers publiſhed in the 
United States, and not one. of them has ever 


whiſpered a word in condemnation of it, from that 


day to this. | 
If, however, it was proper to deſtroy me; if 


Cc 7uftice, honour, and national gratitude” demanded 


my blood for exerciſing the liberty of the preſs, 
that ſame © juftice, honour and national gratitude" 
did, it ſeems, require my enemies to exerciſe that 
liberty in perfect /afety. No leſs than ſeven pam- 
phlets were, in this city, publiſhed againſt me in 
the ſpace of ten days. It is a pity they cannot now 


be found above ground. Had they lived, they 
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would have been a laſting honour to the country 
that gave them birth, and particularly to the equal 
laws and wmparttal judiciary that tolerated them. 


They were, all together, a compoſition of brutality, 


ſlander, and villainy of every ſort and deſcription, 
that would have diſgraced hell itſelf. The anony- 
mous ſcoundrels who wrote them vied with each 
other in baſeneſs and atrocity ; and one of them, who 
ſeemed reſolved to have the pre-eminence in infamy, 
and for whoſe crime the law affords no adequate 
puniſhment, inſinuated that my wife was d whore ! 
And all this, only becauſe I had written with ſuc- 
ceſs againſt a nefarious French faction. This is 
American liberty of the preſs. | 
Were I to ſet about recounting all the inſtances 
of perſecution I have experienced ; all the menaces 
J have received; all the vexations through the 
channel of the poſt-office, &c. &c. I could fill fifty 


volumes like this. The written threats, which I 


have now by me, to aſſaſſinate or poiſon me, or 
fire my houſe, amount to ſome hundreds. Nor is 
this ſpecies of baſeneſs confined to this city, or this 


ſtate. There is hardly a poſt mark of an American 


town, which J cannot, and which I will not, ſhew 
ſtamped on ſome infamous production, intended, in 
ſome way or other, to reſtrain the liberty of my preſs. 

[ ſhall wind up this ſeries of injuries, of baſe 


machinations and brutal outrage, that have been 


attempted againſt me, with an anecdote, which 
cannot fail to give the reader a high opinion of the 
decency, Bad g and juſtice to be met with in 
Pennſylvania. A great beef-headed, purblind crea- 
ture, that calls itſelf a young lawyer, and whoſe 
pleading bears an infinite reſemblance to the bleat- 
ing of an overgrown calf, obſerved to the chief 
judge, juſt before the court ſat, that it was quite 
wrong to honoar me with a legal puniſhment ; and 
that, if I had cenſured him, as I had done ſome 
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other of the patriots, he would have clapped a 
piſtol to my bea, and blowed my brains out !— 

There now, leaving the bull aſide, is a noble ſenti- 
ment for you! What ſort of juſtice has a man to 


expect, where ſuch language can, in /uch company,. 


be held with impunity However, I will never 
fly to the law to thelter me from the vengeance of 
this bellowing animal, who, inſtead of ſtanding 
erect before the bench, ought to be placed on all 
fours before a rack and manger, I will never fly to 
law, or to any thing elſe, to ſhelter me from the 
ſoft horns of this halt- -grown, blinking, bloated 
cornuto * 

I ſhould now enter into a recital -of the perſecu- 
tions, of varions ſorts, which other printers, not 
devoted to the French, have experienced ; but this 
would lead me too far. I cannot, however, omit 
noticing one remarkable inſtance of Republic an libe- 
rality and Justice. 


cc Richmond, Virgina, April 4, 1794.” 


e About two weeks ago, a piece was publiſhed - 


ec in the Virginia Gazette, requeſting all true re- 
* public ans to wear the national cackade, in honour 
« of Hunde, which it ſeems was not well received 
« by the ariſtocrats. The next day another piece 
* came out, in another of your papers, ſigned, 
« A foe to diſtinctions,” ridiculing the meaſure, 


* Since the above was written, I have been informed, that the 
fcene of this convention was, over a bottle, at Ny in Bucks 
county. The judze faid, that all would go on well enough in Penn- 
fy Ivania, if that damned raſcal PRTER PORCUPINE could be got rid 
ef; upon which young Sergeant, the lawyer, replied, that he would 
not mind thooting me. Well ſaid, Billy,” exclaimed his Ho- 
ur apr I would ſtretch the law as far as it would ga to acquit 
« you If Loxp Kenyon were to make uſe of fuch declarations, 
what would the people of England ſay? But they; are faves ; they 
know nothing of our republican liberty, and I pray God they never 
may ! 
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© comparing thoſe citizens who adopted it to 
« fools and madmen, which fo irritated the republi- 
« can party, that ſome of them waited on the 
« printer, and demanded the author. He told 
« them he did not know who he was, and would 
« go before a magiſtrate and tale his oath of 
« 7, I aſſure you he was greatly alarmed on the 
« occaſion, and I think has loſt much of his intereſt 
« by it. They were not ſatisfied at this; but, in 
« the evening, erected a gatlows, fixed it on a wag- 
gon carriage, hung the poor fellow up m effigy, 
Co 2d paraded through the ſtreets beating the 
« rogue's march. At Tait they ſtopped before the 
« poſt-office door, and burnt him with repeated 
« ſhouts and huzzas. I am confident, if they 
« could have found the author, he would have ſuf- 
« fered the /ame fate as the effigy; at leaſt they 
« would have complimented him with a ſuit of 
American manufacture, extracted from the lofty 


« pine, and the filling taken from a gooſe. You ſee 


« what the Virginians dare do—what they do to 


enemies of libertu—and [ lincerely hope all who 
are inimical to the cauſe of America, or France, 
may meet a ſimilar reward.” 

This extract is taken from BAchHE's paper, No. 
1044; and the circumſtances of the baſe tranſaction 
that it recounts were pretty exactly as it deſcribes 
them. The printer was exhibited as a rogue that 
merited to be hung and burnt; and his author, if 
found, would have actually ſuffered this i ignominious 
fate: and all this for writing and publiſhing what? 
A ſenſible eſſay, adviſing the people not to make 
themſelves appear like fools and madmen, by adopt- 
ing the fantaſtical fopperies, or rather by ranging 


themſelves under the colours, of a foreign nation / 
Will any one pretend to ſay, that, in a country 


where ſuch unjuſt, tyrannical, and inhuman pro- 
ceedings could take place, and paſs unpunithed and 
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unnoticed by the civil power; will any one have 
the effrontery to ſay, that, in ſuch a country, there 
is any thing worthy of being called, the liberiy of 
the preſs — But, no more. It is mere mockery to 
talk of it *. : | 
Now, in anſwer to all this, ſome precious villain, 
deep learned in the jargon of the Rigs of Man; or 
ſome temporizing driveller from the canting ſchool 
of modern republicani/m ; ſome infamous BAchE, 


or trimming NoAH WEBSTER, will tell me that 


nothing which I have here advanced, tends to prove 
the preſs to be in thraldom. They will fay, 
that ſo long as it remains unthackled by the law ; 
ſo long as the law does not invade its liberty, it is 
Free. No; it is not ſo. The law 1s made to pro- 
tect the weak and the injured, as well as to puniſh 
the guilty. The law which declares, that a man 
ſhall have ſuch or-ſuch a right, guarantees to him 
the enjoyment of that right: therefore, the law 
which ſays, that © the printing prefſes ſhall be free,” 
pledges the faith and honour of the nation to pro- 
tect them in the erercije of their freedom; and to 
fail in yielding them this protection, is as much a 
breach of the national faith as the actual invaſion 


of this freedom by the law; for, where is the dif- 


ference to the printer, whether the law itſelf reſtrain 
his preſs, or ſuffer it to be reſtrained? I think I hate 
a tyrant {and I think I have reaſon) as much as moſt 


men do; but I would much rather a tyrant ſhould 


order my rights to be ſuppreſſed, than have them 


* In this ſecond edition ] ſhall add one more inſtance, taken from 
the Zynchburgh Virginia Muſeum, of Feb. 19, 1798. The 
& rufhan hand of diſordered ignorance has been, but yeſterday, threa- 
« tened to be uplifted againſt age, honeſty, private opinion, order and 
“ and law! Will it be believed that the father of the Lynchburgh 
printer has been publicly menaced with the Guillotine, at the laff 
* Campbell court, becaule of opinions contained 1n his ſon's paper ! 
Such a daring outrage againſt the freedom of opinion and the Preſs, 
*« ſtands unrivaled even under the moſt tyrannical deſpotiſm.“ 
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rifled from me by his tools, a brutal and ferocious 
mob. 78 

For want of this ſo neceſſary protection it is, that 
the infernal French faction have, aided by certain 
men in power in moſt of the State Governments, got- 
ten the rea! liberty of the preſs into their poſſeſſion, 
to the almoſt general excluſion of their opponents. 
For want of this protection it is, that the friends of 
Federal Government have been abaſhed, humbled, 
ſilenced, and, in many inſtances, induced to change 
Ades: and, it is for the want of this protection, 
that we at this moment ſee ſuch numbers of inſipid, 
tame, and trimming papers, which, under. the 
cowardly guiſe of impartiality, are a diſgrace to 
literature, a diſhonour to the country, a clog to the 
government, and a curſe to the people. 

I have. now, I think, and in pretty plain language 
too, proved, that, ſome way or other, the liberty 
of the American preſs has been moſt ſcandalouſly 
attacked and reſtrained, notwithſtanding the law 
declares, it Mall be perfectly free. What the law 
itſelf, and thoſe who adminiſter that law, are capa- 
ble of performing in this way, under the free, and 
equal, and lenient, and humane government of poor 
Pennſylvania, it 1s the object of the following pam- 
phlet to expoſe to a deceived and infatuated world; 
but, more particularly to the duped inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


AMERICAN 


LIBERTY or THE PRESS, Sc. Oc. 


W urx ] undertook to publiſh a daily pa- 

r, it was with the intention of annihilating, if 

poſſible, the intriguing, wicked, and indefatigable 
faction which the French had formed in this coun- 
try. I was fully aware of the arduouſneſs of the 
taſk, and of the inconvenience and danger to 
which it would expoſe both me and mine. I was 
prepared to meet the rancorous vengeance of ene- 
mies in the hour of their triumph, and the coolneſs 
of friends in the hour of my peril; in ſhort, to ac- 
quire riches ſeemed to me quite uncertain, and to 
be ſtripped of every farthing of my property ſeemed 
extremely probable; but let what would happen, 
{ was reſolved to purſue the object which I had in 
contemplation, ſo long as there remained the moſt 
diſtant probability of ſucceſs. 

Among the dangers which preſented- themſelves 
to me, thoſe to be apprehended from the ſeverity of 
the law appeared the moſt formidable; more eſpe- 
cially as I happened to be fituated in the State of 
Pennſylvania, where the government, generally 
ſpeaking, was in the hands of thoſe, who had (and 
_ ſometimes with great indecency) manifeſted an uni- 
form partiality for the ſans-culotte French, and as 
uniform an oppolition to the miniſters and meaſures 
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of the Federal Government. Theſe perſons I knew 
I had offended by the promulgation of diſagreeable 
_ truths; and, therefore, it was natural, that I ſhould 
| ſeek for ſome ſtandard as a ſafe rule for my conduct 
with reſpect to the liberty of my preſs. 

To ſet about the ſtudy of the law of libels, to 
wade through fifty volumes of myſterious tautology, 
was what I had neither. time nor patience to do. 
The Engliſh preſs was ſaid to be enfaved; but, 
when I came to conſult the practice of this enſlaved 
preſs, I found it ſtill to be far {oo free for me to at- 
tempt to follow its example. Finally, it appeared 
to me to be the ſafeſt way, to form to myſelt ſome 
rule founded on the liberty exerciſed by the Ameri- 
can preſs. I concluded, that I might, without 
danger, go as great lengths in attacking the ene- 
mies of the country as others went in attacking its 
friends: that as much zeal might be ſhown in de- 
fending the general government and adminiſtration 
as in accuſing and traducing them: and that as 
great warmth would be admiſſible in the cauſe of 
virtue, order, and religion, as had long been to- 
lerated in the wicked cauſe of villainy, inſurrection, 
and blaſphemy. Whatever rancour might be har- 
boured againſt me in the breaſts of particular per- 
ſons, I depended on ſhame to reſtrain the arm of 
power from partiality ; I thought no officer or offi- 
cers of ſtate, would, in this country, dare to act 
towards an honeſt man with a rigour which had 
never been experienced by the vileſt of miſereants. 
Alas! © all this 1 thought, and all I thought was 
e wrong ;” as the following ſheets will moſt clearly 
EVINCE. 

Before I enter on the account of the groundleſs 
proſecution which this arbitrary ſtate government 
has compelled me to ſuſtain, it is neceſſary to notice 
ſome ſteps that were taken by my enemies previ- 


oully thereto. | | ; 
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Some time in the month of Auguſt laſt, the Spa- 
niſh miniſter Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujo ap— 
plied to the Federal Government to proſecute me 
for certain matters publiſhed in my Gazette, againſt 
himſelf and that poor unfortunate and humbled 
mortal, Charles the fourth, King of Spain. The 
government conſented, and I was accordingly 
bound over, before the honourable Judge Peters, 
to appear in the Federal diſtrict court, which will 
meet next April. 

Of this preparatory ſtep to a fair and impartial 
trial the Don was informed. But, it would ſeem, 
the information was far from being ſatisfactory to 
him ; for, he delivered in a memorial to the Federal 
Government, requeſting that the trial might come 
on before the Supreme Court of Pennſylvania, of 
which court M*Kean is Chief Juſtice. 


This is the place to give ſome account of this Republican Fudge. 


His Grandfather was an Iriſhman, who emigrated by the con- 
ſent of his Majeſty and twelve good and true men. He himſelf was born 
in the State of Delaware, and was for ſome years an ho/tler at the 
inn lately kept by Mrs. Witheys, at Cheſter. He was ſucceſhvely, 
a Conſtable, a Sheriff, a Juſtice of the Peace, and a Pettifogger, 1n 
which laſt capacity the Revolutioniſts found him a man fit for their 
purpoſes. After having feen Marar a legiſlator, and DaxTox 
a miniſter of juſtice, in France, no one will be ſurprized that M. KEA 
ſhould have become a Congreis-man and Chief Juſtice of Pennſylya- 
nia, during the American Revolution. Of the character he exhibited. 
in thoſe times the reader may judge by the following extracts from 
« SuyTH#'s Tour in the United States.“ SMyTH was an old Eng- 
liſh Officer, ſettled in Virginia, very much attached to the Royal 
Cauſe. He was driven from his home, taken priſoner, and confined, 
as a ſþy. merely becauſe the Cangreſs feared the effect of his zeal 
and his talents. The cruelties he endured at Philadelphia are almoſt 
beyond imagination; and this brinps us to his character of M*Kt+ ax. 
In a letter, dated Dec. 17th, 1778, addreſſed to the Congreſs, after 
having deſcribed the ſavage treatment he and his tellow-priſoners' had 
received, and the horrid ſituation in which they were, when their 
dungeon was inſpected by a Committee of Congreſs, he ſays, „At 
« the {arſe time, I muſt do three of your Members the juſtice to ſay, 
* that they behaved with politeneſs, and appeared much ſhocked at 
« our t3eatment :- but the injurious, cruel meaſures of the perſecuting, 
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e violent incendiary M. KRA overpowered moderation and huma- 
&© nity.” Thus has he ever been. It was he who was guilty of the 
the legal murder, committed on the two Quakers, RozexTs and 
CARLISLE : he has been a perſecutor of this inoffenſive ſect from that 
day to this: he was the principal promoter of all the cruel laws and 
confiſcations in Pennſylvania, and he now lives in a confiſcated houſe. 
He was, in a word, the Fovquits Tinvitte of America. His pri- 
vate character is infamous. He beats his wife, and ſhe beats him, 
He ordered a wig to be imported for him by Mr. Kip, refuſed to 
pay for it, was ſded before the Mayor's Court, the diſpute was refer- 
ed to the Court of nift prius, where (merely for want of the original 
invoice) which Kip had loſt, the Judge came off victorious ! He is a 
notorious drunkard. The whole bar, one lawyer excepted, ſigned 
a memorial to the Legiſlature, ſtating, that fo great a drunkard was 
he, that, after dinner, perſon and property were not ſafe in Pennſylvania. 
He has been horſewhipped in the City Tavern, and kicked in the 
ſtreet, for his inſolence to particular perſons ; and yet this degraded 
wretch is Chief Fuflice of the State! Why the Spaniſh Miniſter was 
anxious to get PoRCUPINE tried before him is plain. It was well 
known, that he harboured a mortal rancour againſt him for the juſt 
cenſure he had received at his hands ; and it is now known, that this 
very Spaniſh Miniſter, a moſt contemptible animal, is to be married 
to his daughter "Theſe were the reaſons why the Federal Govern- 
ment were requeſted to ſuffer the cauſe to be tried before 
M*<Kzax, and why a new;profecution was ſet on foot. 

If this Pamphlet ſhould ever be read by the people of England, I 
beſeech them to compare the character of this Republican Fudge, with 
that of their own Judges. 


Thus foiled in the grand object, a new ſcrutiny 
was, without much regard to decency, fet on foot; 
new pretended hbels were hunted out; and, an 
application to proſecute me was made to the go- 
vernment of Pennſylvania. It is hardly neceflary 
to ſay that conſent was ſpeedily obtained. A bill 
of indictment was prepared by the Attorney Gene- 
ral of the ſtate, and a warrant, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy was iſſued to ſeize me. 

Pennſylvania ff. 
| The Commonwealth of Pennſylvania to the 
4 Sheriff of the County of Philadelphia, to the 
(Seal. ) Conſtables of the City of Philadelphia, and to 
8 all other OUR Miniſters and Officers within 
_ OUR faid City and County, Greeting. 

| Fer as much as the Chief Juſtice of OUR Supreme Court is 

gwen to underſtand by the information, teſtimony, and com- 
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laint of credible perſons, that wiLLIAM eos BEAT of the City of 
hiladelphia, printer, is the printer and publiſher of certain infa- 
mous and wicked libels againſt his Catholic Majeſty the King 
of Spain, the Chevalier Charles Martinez de Vrujo, envoy ex- 
traordinary and miniſter plenipotentiary of his ſaid Catholic Ma- 
jeſty to the United States of America, and of the Spaniſh nation, 
contained in public journals, or news-papers called rorcurine's 
GAZETTE, numbers 114, 115, 121, 127, 156, 160, 163 and 180, 
in the ſaid City of Philadelphia, tending to defame the ſaid King, 
envoy and miniſter, and the ſubjects of the ſaid King, to alienate 
their AFFECTIONS AND REGARD from the government and citizens of 
the United States of America and of US, to excite them to hatred, 
boſtilities and war againſt the ſaid United States. | 
Therefore WE command you, and every of you, that ſome, or 
one of you attach the aforeſaid WILLIAM coBBETT,: ſo that you 
have him as ſoon as he can be taken before OUR ſaid Chief Juſtice, 
to anſwer US of the premiſes, and be further dealt withal accord- 
ing to law: And have you there then this precept. Witneſs the 
* Honourable Thomas M“ Kean, Doctor of Laws, Chief Juſtice 
of OUR Supreme Court, at Philadelphia, the Eighteenth day of 
November, in the Twenty-ſecond year of the Independence of the 
United States of America, and in the year of qur Lord one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and and ninety-ſeven. 


THOMAS M<-KEAN, 
True Copy, 


For. Thomas, 
No", 18, 1797. 


If I did not well know, that all inſtruments of 
this kind, coming from under the hand and ſeal of 
a Republican Judge, are, by privilege immemorial, 
exempted from the laſh of criticiſm, I ſhould moſt 
certainly be tempted to try my hand on the war- 
rant. For inſtance : the Commonwealth is called 
vs, and this may be proper enough, as the Com- 
monwealth, in the modern cant, means the citizens 
thereof. But, what ſhall we make of the paſſage, 
where it is ſaid, that I endeavoured to alienate 
the affections of the Spaniards from the citizens of 
the United States and of us; that is, from the 


* Republicans, you ſee, can take titles as well as other people. 
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citizens of the United States, and from the citizens 
of Us; and this laſt ſentence means, from the citt- 
zens of the citizens of the Commonwealth ! In the 
name of mercy what is all this! Is the form in- 
tended to convey a notion, that the citizens of 
Pennſylvania have other citizens under their con- 
troul and government ; or that the citizens of the 
Commonwealth are their own citizens, and that 
WE govern us?—A projector ſome few years ago 
received a prize medal from the philoſophical ſo- 
ciety of Philadelphia, for having invented an Ames» 
rican language. I wonder if this warrant be a 
ſpecimen of it? 

But, let ws return to more ſolid matter. 

The trifling circumſtances attending an arreſt 
and giving bail are ſcarcely worth relating: but, 
ſometimes, trifling circumſtances ſerve to convey 
a more correct idea of the character of the par- 
ties concerned in a tranſaction, and to guide the 
reader to a more juſt appreciation of their motives, 
than the longeſt and moſt laboured general ac- 
count of their conduct. | 

The Sheriff (whoſe civility and candour I have 
every reaſon to applaud) came to my houſe, for 
the firſt lime at twelve o'clock; and he was or- 
dered to have me before the Judge ct half paft 
one. Thank God, I am not verſed in arreſts ; but, 
I believe, this is the firſt time, that ever a man, 
proſecuted for a libel, was pinned down to the 
hort ſpace of an hour and d half to prepare for 
going out and to procure himſelf bail. The 
Englmh reader (for this pamphlet ſhall be read in 
England) will obſerve, that this government of 
Pennſylvania, is that which is everlaſtingly boaſt- 
ing of the mildness and humanity of its laws. 

was not ſo deſtitute of friends as, perhaps, the 
Judge expected I was. Bail was procured, and 
we were before him at the appointed time. 
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He aſked us to fit down. I ſeated myſelf on one 
fide of the fire, and he on the other. After he 
had talked on for ſome time to very little purpoſe 
= (at leaſt as to the effect his talk produced on me), 
MF he ſhewed me certain newſpapers, and aſked me 
3 if I had printed and publiſhed them. To this 1 
MR replied, that the law did not require me to anſwer 
1 any queſtions in that tage of the buſineſs, and that, 
5 therefore, 1 ould not do it. At this reply, though 
'2Y a very prudent and a very proper one © he waxed | 

« exceeding wroth.” He inſtantly ordered me to 
get off my chair and ſtand up before him, though 
he himſelf had invited me to fit down. This ſpe- 
cies of reſentment, ſo becoming in a Judge, ex- 
cited in my mind no other ſentiments than that 
which I dare ſay it has already excited in the mind 
of the reader. | 
The next document, which follows in due 
courſe, is THE BILL OF INDICTMENT; the 16 
NORAMUS Bill of Indictment.—Go over it with 
attention, I beſeech thee, reader; or elſe, take my 
word for it, you will be juſt as wiſe when you have 
done as you are now. You muſt have your eyes 
well about you; keep a ſharp look out for paren- 
theſes and quotations; and, above all, you muſt 
hold your breath to the bottom of a paragraph ; it ö 
you can't do this, you will no more underſtand it 
than you would the croaking of a frog or the cack- 
ling of a gooſe.— Therefore, again I ſay, attention. 


F 
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OYER AND TERMINER; November Seſſions, 1797. | 
Philadelphia County 1. | | 


The Grand Inqueſt of the Commonwealth of Pennſylvania, 
upon their oaths and affirmations reſpectively, do RESET: 
That Wittiam CoBsETT, late of the city of Philadelphia, in 

the County of Philadelphia, Yeoman, being a perſon of a wicked 
and turbulent diſpoſition, and maliciouſly deſigning and intending 
to vilify and defame the perſon, character, and government of His 


Catholic Majeſty, Charles the fourth, King of Spain, and to diſſurb 
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and deſtroy the peace and amity and concord, now happily ſub- 
/i/ling between the ſame and the United States of America; and 
alſo, to vilify and defame the perſon and character of Don Carlos 
Martinez de Yrujo, the miniſter plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary from His Catholic Majeſty, the ſaid King of Spain, 
to the United States, on the ſeventeenth day of July, in the 
year of eur Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety ſeven, 
at the City of Philadelphia, in the County aforeſaid, wickedly 
and maliciouſly did print and publiſh, and cauſe to be printed and 
publiſhed, a certain ſcandalous, falſe, and malicious libel, of and 
concerning His Catholic Majeſty the ſaid King of Spain, amd.of 
and concerning the ſaid Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujo, the ſaid 
miniſter plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary from His faid Ma- 
jeſty to the United States, in a certain news- paper called von- 
CUPINE'S GAZETTE, Which ſaid news-paper was then and there 
printed and publiſhed by the ſaid WILLIAM COBBETT, and in the 
form of obſervations ſigned by an old ſoldier, and directed and 
addreſſed for poxcurine's GAZETTE; in which ſaid hbel 
are contained among other things and expreſhons, divers of falſe, 
feigned, ſcandalous and malicious matters, according to the tenor 
following, to wit: “ Ever fince Spain has been governed by princes 
&* of the Bourbon family, the Spaniſh name has been diſgraced in 
&« peace and in war; every important meaſure has been directed by 
& the crooked politics of France —T his connedlion, like the obſcene 
% harpies of old, rontaminates whatever it touches, But never has 
ce this been fo conſpicuous as in the preſent reign, and more eſpecially 
6& af the preſent period. T he Ae generate prince that now {ways the 


1 
res 


« Sh5ani/h ſceptre ſthereby, meaning His Catholic Majeſty, the 


meaning] have kept on the throne merely as a trophy of their power, 
4 or as the butt of their inſolence, ſeems deſtitute not only of the dignity 
« of a king, but of the common virtues of a man; not content wwith 
&« Aying himſelf to the murderers ia benevolent prince who was 
« the flower of his family, he [His Catholic Majeſty the laid king 
of Spain meaning] has become the ſupple tool of all their ¶ the ſaid 
French Republic meaning] moſt nefarious politics. As the Sove- 
&* reign [His Catholic Majeity the ſaid King of Spain meaning 
&« ts at home, ſo is the minifter;abroad, | meaning the ſaid Don Carlos 
| Martinez de Yrujo, the faid miniiter plenipotentiary and envoy 

- extraordinary hom His ſaid Catholic Majeity, the ſaid King of 
Spain, to the United States] The one [meaning His Catholic 

Majeſty the ſaid King of Spain] i governed like a dependent, by 

&« the nod of the five defbots at Paris; and the other [meaning the 

ſaid Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujo, the ſaid miniſter plenipoten- 

tiary from His ſaid Catholic Majeſty] by the directions of the 

« French Agents in America. Becauſe theſe infide! tyrants | The 

French Republic and their agents meaning ] had thought proper to 

rob and inſult this country and its government, and we have thought 

% proper, I am ſorry to add, to ſubmit to it the obſequious imitative 


x 


ſaid King of Spain] whom the French [the French Republic 
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* Den {The ſaid Don Carlos Martinez de Vrujo meaning] N 
* attempt the ſame; in order to participate in the guilt, and len 
« the infamy of his maſier's.” [ The French Republic and their 
agents meaning, ] 


AnD ALso; the faid WIITIIAu did then and there, in the 
ſame news- paper, and connected with the libel aforeſaid, print aud 
publiſh the falſe, feigned, ſcandalous, and malicious words and 
matters, according to the tenor following, to wit: 


« n the preſent fiate of things, the independence of the United 

6 States is hitle more than u Ft. vec it [the independence of the 
United States meaning] is really not evorthy cuba it cofi to acquire 
& An. ſupport it; and unleſs a fiop can be put to the progreſs of fac- 
ec tion and forrign interference [the interference of the ſaid Don 
Charles Martinez de Vrujo, and the government of his ſaid Catho- 
lic Majeſty meaning] infcad of a bling, it [the independence of 
the United States meaning] well ere long be a burden, which gven 
&« the vaſſals of Pruſſia would not take off our hands as a gift.” 


And the Grand Inqueſt aforeſaid, upon their oaths and affir— 
mations aforeſaid, do FURTHER PRESENT ; that the ſaid Wil- 
LIAM COBBETT, being as aforeſaid, and deſigning and intending 
as aforeſaid, On the twenty-fourth day of July, in the year afore- 
faid, at the City and County aforeſaid, wickedly and maliciouſly 


did print and publiſh, and cauſe to be printed and publiſhed, a 


certain other falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious libel, of and concern- 
ing the faid Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujo, the ſaid miniſter 
«prac and envoy extraordinary from the ſaid King of 
Spain to the {aid United States, in the form of a communication, 
in which faid laſt mentioned libel are contained, the falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, and malicious matters and things, according to the tenor 
following, to wit: * after ſuch examples, how can it be evondered at, 
& that an advertiſement ſhould appear in our public prints, giving no- 
& ice of a ſwindling aſſignment of his eſtate by a member of Congreſs, 
& in the vicinity of the Capital, for the purpoſe of defrauding his 
&« creditors, or that our people ſhould join the French marauders, 
&« and pillage the property and threaten the lives of their defencelefs 
&« countrymen, under the flag of thoſe pirates, or that we [the people 
of the United States meaning] are /o abuſed and humbled to ſubmit 
&« awath patiente to the public inſults of a frivolous Spaniard, half Don 
* and half Sans- culoite. {meaning thereby the ſaid Don Carlos 
Martnez de Vrujo, miniſter plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary 


as aforctaid. ] 


Axp the Grand Inqueſt aforeſaid, upon their oaths and affirma- 
tons aforeſaid, further do preſent, that the ſaid William Cobbett 
being as aforeſaid, and deſigning and intending as aforeſaid, On the 


thirty-ſirſt day of July, in the year aforeſaid, at the City and with- 


* 
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in the County aforeſaid, wickedly and maliciouſty did print and 
publiſh, and cauſe to be printed and publiſhed, a certain other falſe, 
ſcandalous, and malicious libel, of and concerning the ſaid King of 
Spain, and of and concerning the ſaid Don Martinez de Yrujo, the 
ſaid miniſter plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary of the ſaid 
King of Spain to the ſaid United States, in which ſaid laſt mentioned 
libel, among other things, divers falſe, {candalous and malicious 
matters are contained, according to the tenor following, to wit: 
* What will his magnanimous majeſty ſay, when, by the reſult of Don 
* Yariwo's [the ſaid Don Carlos Martinez de Yrujo meaning! 
&* conſpiracy with Blount [meaning a conſpiracy, or crime, — 
which wiLLIAM BLOUNT, heretofore a Senator of the United 
States, was impeached by the Houſe of Repreſentatives of the United 
States, and expelled from the Senate thereof] and his appeal tothe 
% people, and this political puppet [the ſaid Don Carlos Martinez 
de Yrujo meaning] Hall have brought on a war with America e when 
&« the flandard of liberty ſhall be unfurled on the iſthmus of Darien ; 
e then his Majeſty [his ſaid Catholic Majeſty the King of Spain 
meaning] may perhaps find the free-born ſons of America are not 
&* that daſtardly race of cowards, which the ſubmiſſion to the inſults of 
&« his [the ſaid King of Spain meaning] treacherous and piratical 
ally [the Republic of France meaning] had taught him to believe 
& them to the great ſcandal and infamy of his Catholic Majeſty 
the King of Spain, of his government, and the ſaid Don Carlos 
Martinez de Yrujo, miniſter plenipotentiary and envoy extraordi- 
nary from his ſaid Catholic Majeſty the ſaid King of Spain, to the 
evil and pernicious example of all others in the like caſe offending 
againſt the act of aſſembly in ſuch caſe made and provided, and 
againſt the peace anddignityof the commonwealth of Pennſylvania, 
JARED INGERSOEL. 
Atty. General. 


WITNESSES. | 
* Hon, Tuomas M*Kean, Efq. ſw. exd, 


Dr, CuHarLes CALDWELL, ſw. exd. 
Dr. Joan R. Coxe, ſw. exd. 
W1LLtam BravprorD, ſw. exd. 
William MiTCHELL, - ſw. exd. 
Is ALA TrwomsoN, ſw. exd. 
Pa TRICK DELany, ſw. exd. 


Ezra SERGEANT, at preſent in Virginia, therefore 
cannot be examined. 


* 'Thus the Judge himſelf was one of the witneſſes againſt me. 
The three perſons, whoſe names follow his, were Known to be 
my mortal enemies, and, for the reſt, they dipped into the bo- 
ſom of my own family /—Was: this ever done in England 


No, no, no: never, never, 
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Sraer Buno, affirmed, exd, 


ARCHIBALD BAATRAM, affirmed, exd. 


— — 


 IGNORAMUS. 
William Coats, Foreman. 


— 


I. Enward Bub, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of the 
Commonwealth of Pennſylvania, and Clerk of the Courts of Oyer 
and Terminer and general Goal delivery, holden before the Jul- 
tices of the ſaid Supreme Court for the ſaid Commonwealth, 
hereby. certify, that the foregoing ſheets contain a true Copy of a 
Bill preſented to the grand Jury, at a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and genera] Goal delivery, holden before the ſaid Jultices, 
on. the twenty- ſeventir day of November laſt, for the county of 
Philadelphia, and that the ſaid bill was returned 1G6NnoRamvus 


by the faid Grand Jury. 
Seal.) In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand 
(Seal. and afhxed the ſeal of the Supreme Court, at Phi- 


| ladelphia, the ſeventh day of December in the year 
— i | of our Lord Mnccxcvil. 


. * EDW. BUDD, "4 Court. 
54 The following is a LisT of the Grand Juxr. 
a7 | For the Bill. | Againft it. 
2 | WILLIAM COATS, FRANCIS GUR NEY, 
. : THOMAS FOXKEST, _ROBERT WHARTON, 
_— PETER BROWN, PETER MIERCKEN, 
* 1 5 WILLIAM ROBINSON, JOHN WHITEHEAD, 
; l NATHAN BOS, DANIEL KING, 
| ISAAC FRANKS, SA UEL WHEELER, 
| ISAAC WORRELL, JOIN c. STOCKER, 
= | GEORGE LOGAN, JOHN HOLMES, 


WILLIAM PENROSE, JACOB SERY0ss, 
| ROBERT MORRIS, 


= 4 This Bill of Indictment, however inſignificant 
a ll! it may be in itſelf, has already made coniderable 
7 


noiſe in the world, and it will yet make a great 
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deal more. Papers of this ſort generally travel 
from the court to the clerk's office, and there they 
lodge in eternal ſleep. But this Bill is certainly 
deſtined to another fate. Neptune will lend his 
waves and /folus his winds to conduct it over 
the deep. It will ſee climes that the inventors 
of it never ſaw, nor ever will ſee. Little did they 
imagine, that they were becoming authors, and 
authors of ſuch celebrity too, as if it pleaſe God, 
[ will render them. 

The identical copy of this precious document of 
liberty, which I received from the clerk's office, 
ſtamped with the arms -of poor Pennfylvania, I 
ſhall ſend to London by the next packet, addreſſed 
to MR. REEVES's loyal ſociety of the Crown and 
Anchor. When they are infeſted with the re— 


formiſts, or any other noiſy gang of liberty men, 


they will have nothing to do but ſhow them this 


Bill, and ſay: “ Here, you diſcontented dogs, is 
* this what you are barking after? If it be, go 
« to that free country, America.” I am much 
miſtaken if the bare fight of it would not make 
more converts to their cauſe than all the means 


that their talents and their laudable zeal have hi- 


therto invented or employed. It is a ſample of 
the liberty which the difaftected in Britain are ſigh- 
ing after; and they would exclaim with the old 
miller in the table, © it ſuch is the /ample, what 
«© muſt be the ach! 

The charges contained in the Bill of Indictment, 
lie buried in ſuch a multitude of words which 
mean nothing, or at leaſt nothing to the purpoſe, 
that they are very difficult to be underſtood. Some 
one ſays of a man extremely verboſe in his con- 
verſation, that © his wit is like three grains of 
* wheat in a buſhel of chaff” and exactly the 
ſame may with truth be faid of the meaning of 
this Bill. The three libels, as they are called, may 
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all be contained in a quarter of a page, whereas 
the Bill is ſwelled out to three or four pages. Let 
us, then, fift out the three grains of wheat, leaving 
the chaff behind. : 

The beſt way of doing this, and of enabling the 
reader to form a correct judgment both as to their 
import and their tendency, will be to lay before him 


the three publications (in which they are to be 


found) entire and undiſtorted, marking the pretend 
ed libellous parts in 7altcs. 2 


Iſt. 
From the Porcupine of 17 July, 1797. 
| For Ponchrixz's GAzzrrz. * 


Ever ſinee Spain has been governed by princes of the Bourbon family, 
the Spaniſh name has been diſgraced, in peace and in war : every impor- 
tant meaſure has been directed by the crooked politics of France. This 
connection, like the obſcene harpies of old, contaminates whatever it touches, 
But never has this been fo conſpicuous as in the preſent reign, and more 
eſpecially at the preſent period. T he degenerate prince that now ſways the 
Spaniſh ſcepire, whom the French have kept on the throne, merely as a 
trophy of their power, or as the butt of their inſolence, ſeems deſlitute 
not only of the dignity of a ling, but of the common wirtues 7 a man : 
not content with allying himſelf to the murderers of a benevolent prince, 
who was the floxwer of his family, he has become the ſupple tool of all 
their moſt nefarious politics. As the ſovereign is at home, ſo is the miniſ- 
ter abroad, the one ts governed, like a dependent, by the nod of the 


nue deſpots at Paris, and the other by the direction of the French 


agents. in America, Becauſe thoſe infidel tyrants had thought proper 
to rob and inſult this country and its government, and we have 
thought proper, I am ſorry to add, to ſubmit to it, the obſequious imita- 
tive Don muſt attempt the ſame ; in order to participate in the guilt, and 
lefſen the infamy of his maſter . Surely, if a revolution is ever tobe re- 
commended, it is whena prince thus entails ruin and diſgrace on himfelf 
and his people, as Charles the 4th has done by this alliance with the 
regicide Directory of France. Beſides what ſhe paid to purchaſe a 
diſhonourable peace, Spain has already loft large ſums in ſpecie, a 
eonfiderable part of her navy, and a very valuable iſland; and if the 


* I would have the reader peruſe theſe /;bels with attention, 
They contain ſolemn truths, that cannot be too well underſtood. 
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perſiſt in her preſent ſtupid ſyſtem of obedience, without claiming the 


{:cond fight of a S:otchman, I will pronounce her ruin inevitable. 


Nothing is wanted but a conjoint operation between Great Britain 


and the United States, to open a way to all the riches of Mexico; 
and however Spain may decerve herſelf, it is not all the crooked ma- 
nœuvres of French and American Jacobins, who are as much her 
enemies as our's, that can long prevent it. Events are pointing, with 
the clearneſs of a ſun- beam, to the abſolute, irreſiſtible neceſſity of 
ſuch a coalition. The baſe ſubſidiſed agents of France cannot long 
check the juſt reſentment, or reſiſt the meaſures of a high-· ſpirited and 
free people, who {corned to receive the law from freemen, and will 
never ſubmit to receive it from ſlaves. The proud- pi ited of 76, 


that encountered dangers far more tremendous, than any that now 


preſent themſelves, will burſt out with the greater violence, for being 
ſo long reſtrained, and ſpreading from north to ſouth will beat down 
all oppoſition. The ſtrength of this Government is great, in its 
various reſources, as well as in the affection of all its citizens, a few 
baſe profligates excepted ; and nothing but the want of an union of 
councils, and an exceſſive love of peace, has hitherto prevented our 
enemies from feeling it. We hold the fate of the French and Spaniſh 
Welt Indies in our hands; and without having recourſe to the infer» 
nal practice of the French, the arming of ſlaves againſt their maſters, 
weare able, with a {mall naval aid, to revolutiomze all the kingdom 
of Mexico. But with this reſpectability of ſtrength and character, 
it has been the unhappy fate of this Government to ſubmit to viola- 
tions and indignities, almoſt without example ; and this has been 


owing as much to the tameneſs of its friends, as to the audacity of its 


enemies; for while theſe have been united and perſevering, as all 
conſpirators are, thoſe have been torpid, and without any union or 
combination of efforts. In the preſent ſtate of things, the indepen- 
dence of the United States is little more than a ſhadow ; it it really not 
wworth what it coſt to acquire and ſupport it; and unleſs a flop can be 


put to the progreſs of faction and foreign interference, inſtead of a 


bleſſing, it will ere long be a burden, which even the vaſſals of Pruſſia 
avould not take off our hands as a 87 I remember what the tomes 
prophecied at the cloſe of the revolution war. The proſpect, faid 
they, © that now looks ſo bright, will ſoon be darkened by clouds, 
„ heavier than any that has yet hung over you. Your government 
vill be torn by civil factions, and you will be toſſed to and fro, like 
a tenis-ball, by the contending nations of Europe. France, which 
* you now hug as an ally and equal, will corrupt your citizens, and 
* toment diviſions among them; by which your government will be 
© ſo weakened, that it will not dare to oppoſe her ambitious defigns. 


She can never forget her being expelled from this country with dif- 


6 Bes nor will ſhe fail to imptove the firſt opportunity to recover 
« fome part of it.“ This is almoſt fulfilled in the preſent unfar- 
tunate ſtate of things, but the caſe is not without a remedy, if prompt 
deciſion and firmneſs are adopted, on the part of government and its 
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influential friends. To theſe the great body of the well affected eiti- 


zens look for an example. They feel the wounds of their country, 
they reſent them, and if properly ted would ſpeedily avenge them. 
They ar neither the foreign enemy, nor the daſtardly traitors among 
themſelves, but would rejoice in an opportunity of ſacrificing to both 
their much injured'and inſulted country. In what confiſts the 
principal ſtrength of France? It is in the poiſon of her principles 
among the mob, and corruption of her money among rebels and par- 
ricides. Theſe have been the baſe diabolical arts, by which ſhe has 
done as much as by her arms; and miſerable has been the fate of all 
thoſe countries, where they have not been ſeaſonably and vigorouſly 
oppoſed. If, after fo many examples to teach us, we continue to fold 
our arms, and wrap ourſelves up in an imagined ſecurity, our turn 
will come next : and we ſhall add one more to the gloomy catalogue 
of the tributaries of France. Therefore, let the friends of their 
country and its government aſſociate at this critical juncture, to ſup- 
port the conſtituted authorities, and to oppoſe their enemies by ſpi- 
rited and united efforts. While traitors and foreign emiſſaries are 
daily inſulting the chief magiſtrate by virulent and inflammatory pub- 
lications; when the miniſters of France and Spain, forgetting common 
decency, obtrude their appeals on the people, in order to miſlead the 
ignorant; it is the duty of all thoſe who condemn ſuch criminal con- 


duct to declare their reſolution to oppoſe it. 
| An OLD SOLDIER. 


2d. 
From the Porcupine of 24. Fuly, 1797. 


COMMUNICATION. 
AMERICAN MORALS. 


To every reflecting mind, a review of the events which have taken 
place among ſome great political actors in the United States within a 
few years paſt, muſt be attended with extreme grief, mortification, 
and apprehenſion— with grief, for the great depravity and corruption 
of morals which they manifeſt ;—with mortification, as they effect 
the honour and purity of the American character: and with ſerious 
apprehenſion of the conſequences which may reſult from the influ- 
ence of ſo many examples of an abandonment of integrity; not among 
the commonalty, for vice in the vulgar claſſes is to be met with every 
where, but in high and exalted ſtations, and in perſons ſelected by 
their fellow citizens to fill offices of great truſt, diſtinction and con- 
adence.——When we behold a ſecretary of ſtate, in whom pride 
alone ſhould haye ſupplied the place ofyirtue, on account of the 
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eminent and diſtinguiſhed family from whom he was deſcended, 
and with whom he was related, baſely forſaking his duty, meanly 
offering himſelf for a purchaſe, and bartering his country for the gold 


of an intriguing foreigner; when we ſee a great diplomatic character 
return from an embaſſy in which he betrayed the beſt intereſts of his 


country to the politics of an infidious nation, and humbling the 


American people by — to a public abuſe of them, careſſed, 

feaſted, and juſtified by the firlt officers in the government; when a 
member of the ſenate of the United States is detected in debauching 
the fidelity of the public ſervants, and in plotting ſchemes of ambition 
and deſperate enterprize, tending to commit the peace of his coun- 
try; when it is now notorious that repreſentatives of the people in 
Congreſs were inſtrumental in fomenting and encouraging the late in- 
ſurrection in the weſt, and that the principles of the chief magiſtrate 
of the ſtate in which it unhappily appeared, were ſo much ſuſpected 
of diſaffection, and his attachment to the country ſo queſtionable, 
that it was found unſafe to confide its ſuppreſſion to his hands; when, 
in fact, this very man, his family, and his friends, were diſcovered 
in applying to their wn purpoſes, without form, and without ſecurity, 
large ſums of money placed under the guardianſhip of a public inſti- 
tution; when the preſident and caſhier of an extenſive bank in the 
capital, and a principal officer in another bank in a great ſouthern ſea 
port, connected with a man not long fince in an elevated ſituation, 
are found betraying their truſts, and embezzling the property they 
were paid to protect; when a judge of the pleas ir - publicly derected 
in ſhop-lifting ; when an officer in a conſpicuous (tation in the collec- 
tion of the revenue is diſmiſſed for delinquency ; when a merchant, 
lately a member of the national legiſlature, the ſirſt fome years paſt 
in a commercial character, has wantonly engaged in the wildeſt 
ſchemes of ſpeculation and expence, and is in connection with a man 
whoſe high reputation had called him to an elevated office” of con- 
troul and ſuperintendance, involving in their own fall, more families 
in general and pungent diſtreſs, than a thouſand bankraptcies had 
ever produced; when an affociate judge of the ſupreme court is held 
in dureſſe, for an immenſe debt, contracted in viſionary plans of per- 
ſonal aggrandizement—when time has brought to light, that & pro- 
found philoſopher and ſtateſman, whoſe fame had filled Europe and 
America, meanly and traitorouſly conſented, in the very moment of 
public enthuſiaſm, when theſe ſtates had juſt atchieved their indepen- 
dence, to place ir in the hands of France, without condition, and 
without controul; in ſine, when we view the ſecond magiſtrate in the 
United States, the preſiding head of an independent btanch of go- 
yernment, erecting the ſtandard of oppofition, rallying round it à 
hoſt of mal-contents, and taking a poſition as the chief of a faction; 
when wie ſee him openly vindicating the inſults and aggreſſions of a 
foreign nation, purpoſely miſtating the political ſituation and ſenti- 
ments of the country in correſpondence with a diſtant ſtranger and 
courted by the plunderers and enemies of America ; when all theſe 
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ſhameful and degrading circumſtances are reviewed, what are we to 
think of our republican morals? Well may we exclaim with the 
confeſſor Fauchet “ if this people are thus early decrepid, what may 
« we expect in their old age! The hiſtory of the moſt corrupt 
nation, and the moſt deſpotic or degenerate monarchy in Europe 
cannot produce a like number of inſtances of ſuch ſcandalous, cri- 
minal, and traitorous conduct in their public functionaries, it may be 
lafely affirmed, even in the lapſe of a century. Aftcr ſuch examples, 
how can it be wondered at, that an advertiſement ſhould appear in our 
public prints, giving notice of a ſwindling aſſignment of his eſtate, by a 
member of Congreſs in the vicinity of the capital, for the ung of de- 
frauding his creditors or that our people ſhould join the French marau- 
ders, and pillage the property, and threaten the lives of their defenceleſs 
countrymen, under the flag of theſe pirates or that we are ſo abuſed and 
humbled as to ſubmit with patience to the public inſults of a frivolous 
Spaniard, half Don and half Sans-Culotte *? 


3d. 
From the Porcupine of 31 Fuly, 1797. 


From the GazeTTE of the UNITED STATES. 


ANECDOTE. 
From the BouzDEAux © JourNAL pts JourNEaux.” 


When the court of Madrid found itſelf compelled by the moſt 
imperious neceſſity, to make peace with the French republic, it was 


* This paragraph was ſent me by a merchant of this city; it 
contains ſome horrid charges. A treacherous ambaſſador, a ſecre- 


tary of ſtate offering his country for ſale, a ſenator doing the ſame thing, | 


a governor implicated in the affair, a governor defrauding a bank, 4 
judge in dureſſe for a fwindling debt, a judge caught thieving, &c, 
One would have thought that theſe things ſhould have attracted at- 
tention, and much more ſerious attention than calling the Spaniſh 
miniſter “ half Don and half Sans-Culotte.” But, no: theſe 


things could have been proved; and though zruth is a libel, and I 


might, perhaps, have been puniſhed, yet the trial could have been 
publiſhed, with all the damning fads along with it, and this would 
not have- been quite ſo convenient. It would not have done great 
Honour to republicaniſm. It would have furniſhed a dangerous 
handle to malicious teyaliſts. People would really have begun to 
doubt of republican fimplicity and purity ; and therefore no notice 
was taken of th-ſe things. But, this was ſhallow work; could they 
imagine, that I would ſufter them to be thus ſinothered ? Did they 
think that there was not one drop of Engliſh blood remaining in my 
veins? If they did, they now ſee their error. I will never ceaſe, 


 *rill T have rendered their infamy as notorious in other countries, 


as it is in this. 
I again repeat, that this Jibel, as it is called, was written by an 
American. 


oy 
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neceſlary to make the king ſenſible of the impoſſibility of continuing 
the war, and to reſign himſelf to the ſacrifices impoſed by the treaty 
of peace. 1 thought, ſaid the aſtoniſhed monarch, that we had 
always beaten the French. What ill his magnanimous majeſty ſay, 
when by the reſult of Don Tarico's conſpiracy with Blount, and his ap- 
peal to the people, this political puppet "al have brought on a war with 
America. When the flandard of liberty ſhall be unfurled on the iſthmus 
of Darien ;: then his majeſly may perhaps find that the freeborn ſons of 
America are not that daſtardly race of cowards, which their ſubmiſſion 
to the inſults of his treacherous and piratical ally, had taught him % be- 
lieve them. And when Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince de la Paz, 
{ball come before the magnanimous monarch, and with his finger in 
his mouth, tell him that it has become neceſſary to preſerve the va- 
luable mines of Peru, the extenſive territory of Amazonia, Para- 
guay, Chili, and in ſhort all South America, by the ſurrender of 
all poſſeſſions, on this ſide the iſthmus of Darien. Tt is much to be 
doubted if the monarch, inſtead of tacitly admitting the argument of 
&« imperious neceſſity, will not kick the ſublime prince of peace 
from his preſence, and turning his attention to the origin of ſo great 
evils, will allot a birth to Don Yarico in that commodious habitation 
where his reſpectable predeceſſor is ſo well accommodated ; all the 
good he has done to Spain by his tranſlation of Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, to the contrary notwithſtanding. : | 


Theſe, reader, are the three publications, for 
which, under the free and equal government of 
Pennſylvania, I have been harrafſed with a criminal 
proſecution ; for which (beſides the expence inſe- 
parable from all law concerns) | have been ſubjected 
to the infamy of an arreſt, and have been dragged ' 
from my home, to the injury of my affairs, and the 

reat alarm of my wite and family. | 

I would not inſult the reſpectable - gentlemen, ' 
who compoſed the majority of the Grand Jury, or 
the good ſenſe of the reader, by an attempt of mine 
to prove that nothing contained in theſe publica- 
tions is of a libellous nature. If theſe are libels, 
there is no book ſacred or profane, which might 
not. be conſtrued into a libel. Every hiſtory con- 
tains libel upon libel againſt kings, 1 and 
miniſters. If theſe are libels, who is ſafe? In ſuch 


a ſtate of things a man may draw down the punz/h- 
| D 2 
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38 
went of & murderer on himſelf while he is ſaying 


his prayers or finging pfalms. 


Of the three publications, the two firſt only ori- 
gingted in my Gazette: the other was taken from 
the Gazette of the [nited States, publiſhed by Mr. 
Fenno. Of this latter circumſtance I ſhall fpeak 
more fully, when I come to the Chief Judge's 
Charge. ke | | | | 

The two publications, which made their firſt ap- 
pearance' through my means, I have not the honour 
to be the writer of. They were both written by 
gentlemen of this city; nalive Americans, men who 
were determined whigs during the war for inde- 


_ pendenee, republicans in principle, and firmly at- 


tached to the preſent government. 
In the firſt of theſe two publications, though 
there is certainly nothing libellous, I am ready to 
confeſs there is a great deal of warmth; and if the 


admiſſion of an eſſay extraordinarily warm, abound- 


ing in ſong expreſſions of reſentment and indig- 
nation, were ever juſtifiable, they moſt aſſuredly 
were on ſuch an occafion, The communication 
of the Or D SoLDIiER was ſent me at a moment, 
when the city of Philadelphia, juſt quieted after the 
appeal of the French Miniſter Adet,* rang with the 
daring, the degrading, the contemptuous inſult, 
which the Spaniard. Vrujo had offered to the go- 
vexament of America, and to every individual living 
under it. TN | | 

He had publiſhed a moſt audacious letter to Mr. 
Pickering, the Secretary of State, containing a ſume 
mary of all that is inſolent. This letter had been 
handed and hawked about the city; and had, by his 
ſecretary, been {ent to every public print for inſer- 
tian. It was gone forth to the univerſe ; and, that 
it ended to degrade and defame America, we need 


See Cenſor for Noxember, 1796. 
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no other proof than the following paragraph from a 
London Gazette of the 14th of September.“ The 
„ Americans are, according to our laſt advices 
« from New York, paying dear for their indepen- 
© dence. The French take all their veſſels, block 
« up their very rivers, puniſh their ſeamen like 
« malefactors, and actually make them pay for the 
« ſhot they fire at them; while the Spaniſh Mini{- 
„ ter, with impunity, inſults and braves their poor 
« enfeebled government. He has written to Ti- 
« mothy Pickering, Efq. their firſt Secretary of 
« State (ſee our Gazette of yeſterday) in a language 
« that Buonaparte would not venture to aſſume to 
« his Cifalpine convention, or citizen Noel to the 
« fallen and degraded Dutch; and what very much 
« aggravates the inſult, he has, without permiſſion 
« from the Prefident of the general Congreſs, com- 
« municated this letter to the people, as a fort of 
« manifeſto, or appeal, to them from their govern- 
« ment. Nothing of this kind, we believe, ever 
« paſſed unreſented, except in a R oy 19 or in- 
« vaded country; and we cannot help lamenting 
ce that ſo very little ſpirit ſhould be found in any . 
« people, but particularly in a people, who boaſt 
ce their origin from Britons.” 2 

This paragraph, or at leaſt ſomething tantamount 
to it, I have ſeen in three London papers, and in one 
Dublin paper; ſo that it may be fairly concluded, 
it's currency is by this time general, not only in the 
Britiſh dominions, but all over Europe. — And, 1 
pray, was no one to attempt to wipe away the ſtig- 
ma? Though the public papers had been made 
ſubſervient to the ſpreading of this deep ſhame and 
diſgrace abroad, Was no printer to admit any thing 
that ſerved to mark the ſtrong indignation it in- 
fpired at home? Was the prefs to be free for the 
Spaniard alone? Was he to be allowed to taunt, 
and threaten, and deſpife? and were the poor Ame- 
| D 3 
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Rent E murderer on himſelf while he is ſaying 
his pravers or fingine pfalms. | 
Of the three publications, the two firſt only ori- 


gingted in my Gazette: the other was taken from 
the Gazette of the United States, publiſhed by Mr. 

Fenno. Of this latter circumſtance I ſhall fpeak 
more fully, when 1 come to the Chief Judge's 
charge. 3 

The two publications, which made their firſt ap- 
pearance through my means, I have not the honour 
to be the writer of. They were both written by 
gentlemen of this city; native Americans, men who 
were determined whigs during the war for inde- 
pendence, republicans in principle, and firmly at- 
tached to the preſent government. 

In the firſt of theſe two publications, though 
there is certainly nothing libellous, I am ready to 
confeſs there is a great deal of warmth; and if the 
admiſſion of an eſſay extraordinarily warm, abound- 
ing in ſtrong expreſſions of reſentment and indig- 
nation, were ever juſtifiable, they moſt aſſuredly 
were on ſuch an occaſion, The communication 
of the OD SoDIER was ſent me at a moment, 
when the city of Philadelphia, juſt quieted after the 
appeal of the French Miniſter Adet,* rang with the 
daring, the degrading, the contemptuous inſult, 
which the Spaniard Yrujo had offered to the go- 
verament of America, and to every individual living 
under it. 52 | 

He had publiſhed a moſt audacious letter to Mr. 
Pickering, the Secretary of State, containing a ſum- 
mary. of all that is inſolent. This letter had been 
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no other proof than the following paragraph from a 
London Gazette of the 14th of September.“ The 
« Americans are, according to our laſt advices 
« from New York, paying dear for their indepen- 
© dence. The French take all their veſſels, block 
c up their very rivers, puniſh their ſeamen like 
« malefactors, and actually make them pay for the 
« ſhot they fire at them; while the Spaniſh Miniſ- 
6e ter, with impunity, inſults and braves their poor 
« enfeebled government. He has written to Ti- 
« mothy Pickering, Eſq. their firſt Secretary of 
« State (ſee our Gazette of yeſterday) in a language 
„ that Buonaparte would not venture to aſſume to 
*« his Ciſalpine convention, or citizen Noel to the 
« fallen and degraded Dutch ; and what very much 
„ aggravates the inſult, he has, without permiſhon 
« from the Preftident of the general Congreſs, com- 
« municated this letter to the pcople, as a ſort of 
« manifeſto, or appeal, to them from their govern- 
« ment. Nothing of this kind, we believe, ever 
e paſſed unreſented, except in a W or in- 
« vaded country; and we cannot help lamenting 
« that fo very little ſpirit ſhould be found in any 
« people, but particularly in a people, who boaſt 
ce their origin from Britons.” 

This paragraph, or at leaſt ſomething tantamount 
to it, I have ſeen in three London papers, and in one 
Dublin paper; fo that it may be fairly concluded, 
it's Currency 1s by this time general, not only in the 
Britiſh dominions, but all over Europe. — And, I 
pray, was no one to attempt to wipe away the ſtig- 
ma? Though the public papers had been made 

ſubſervient to the ſpreading of this deep ſhame and 

diſgrace abroad, was no printer to admit any thing 
that ſerved to mark the ſtrong indignation it in- 
fpired at home? Was the prefs to be free for the 
Spaniard alone? Was he to be allowed to taunt, 
and threaten, and deſpife? and were the poor Ame- 
9 D 3 
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cans to ſew up their lips, or only mutter their impo- 
tent anger in ſecret? If this be ſo; if no man, by aſ- 
ſuming a bold, an indignant, and retaliating tone, was 
to make an effort to reſcue his country and himſelf 
from diſhonour, without being harraſſed with a pro- 
ſecution, without hazarding the puniſhment of a 
murderer, our's 1s a fallen ſtate indeed! If this be li- 
berty and independence, or whatever elſe it may be 
called, God grant me the enjoyment of its oppoſite. 
If this be freedom, may I be a bondſman, yea, a 
very flave, to the end of my days. 


& Tf ſuch be juſtice, ſuch the laws, 

In that bleſt clime where Freedom reigns, 
& I gladly join the tyrant's cauſe, 

And ſeck for refuge in my chains.” 


I ſhall now come to Judge MKean's charge to 
the Grand Jury; and ſhall, without going out of 
court, take upon me to decide on its merits. 
It was a charming thing this. for me to get hold 
of. I had long withed to poſſeſs ſome ſuch proof, 
ſome ſuch convincing proof, of the ſuperiority of the 
American liberty of the preſs over that enjoyed in 
the © Inſular Baſtile, Great Britain; and it is ta 
the deſire that I have of giving it a portable and 
durable ſituation, and to that alone, that this pam- 
3 is to be attributed: for which kind intention 
humbly hope his Honour will feel inclined to par- 
don my paſt miſdoings. His pretty works will now 
be read with admiration, in countries where, I am 
ſure, had it not been for me, his name would never 
have once been articulated. | 
When this charge, garniſhed with my ſimple and 
good-natured comments, comes to be ſerved up in 
Britain, it will be a diſh for a king. The royaliſts 
will lick their lips, and the republicans will cry, 
God bleſs us! The emigration for {berty's /ake will 
ceaſe, and we ſhall have nothing but the pure un- 
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adulterated dregs of Newgate and the Fleet; th© 
candidates for Tyburn and Botany Bay. Bleſſed 
cargo | All patriots to the back-bone : true philan- 
thropiſts and univerſal citizens; fit for any place 
but England in this world, and heaven in the next. 

The famous charge which is to produce theſe 
excellent effects was delivered to the Grand Jury 
at the Court of Oyer and Terminer, above-men- 
tioned in the Bill of Indictment. I fhall not fill up 
my pages in copying the former part of it, which the 
reader will, I am perſuaded, readily excuſe, when 
he has read the latter. Like two uncouth bourith 
viſitants, the preſence of the one renders all apolo- 
gy unneceſſary for the abſence of the other. 

The Judge began, as, I believe, is uſual, with a 
definition of the ſeveral crimes, which generally 
fall under the cognizance of ſuch a court: as, trea- 
ſon, ſodomy, rape, forgery, murder, &c. &c. But 
theſe his IIonour touched ſhghtly upon. He 
_ bruſhed them over as light and 7riflzng offences ; or 
rather he blew them alide as the chaff of the criminal 
code, in order to come at the more ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial ſin of LIBELLING. 2 

The weight, or rather the meaſure, that his Ho- 
nour gave to this crime above all others, on this par- 
ticular occafion, I ſhall prove—not by ratiocina- 
tion, but by arithmetic ; by meaſurement with the 
aid of a carpenter's two-foot rule ; as thus: 

The charge contains ſeparate definitions of 32 
crimes, the whole of which, in the columns of the 
Gazette, occupy 5 F. 8 Inches, running meaſure ; 
of which that of LIBELLING alone occupies 3 F. 
1 In. 6 P. On theſe dimenſions I ſtate the fol- 
lowing. ho 


PROBLEM. 


If 32 crimes occupy 5 F. 8 In. and 1 crime oc- 
cupies 3 F. 1 In. 6 P. of how much greater magni- 
D 4 
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tude ought this one crime to be than any 1 of the 
remaiming 31. 


SOLUTION—18 Times. 


Thus, then, if we are to judge from the dimen- 
ons of the Chief Juſtice of Pennſyvania's charge, 
Libelling is eighteen times worſe, more dangerous, 
and more heinous than robbery, forgery, treaſon, 


ſodomy, or murder! 


The fact is, the charge ſeemed ſtudied to excite 
a horror of no crime but that of libelling ; the 
court ſeemed met for the puniſhment of nothing 
elſe, and I ſeemed to be the ſole object of that pu- 
niſhment. Of this the reader will be convinced by 
a peruſal of the charge itſelf; and the cav/e he will 
find explained in the ſubſequent remarks, and in 
the notes which he has already read. 


CHARGE. 
The Chief Judge (MKxax), after having, as 


was before obſerved, juſt touched on the nature and 
puniſhment of other crimes, proceeds, with reſpect 
to LIBEILS, thus: De, 


Before I conclude, I am ſorry to have occaſion to mention, that 
there is another crime, that peculiarly concerns the judges of the 
ſupreme court to endeavour to correct, it is that of LIBELLIN G. 
I will deſcribe it at large. | | 

Libels or hbelli famoſi, taken in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, ſignify 
any writings, pictures, or the like, of an immoral or illegal tendency ; 
but in the ſenſe we are now to conſider them, are malicious defama- 
tions of any perſon, and eſpecially of a magiſtrate, made public 
either by writing, printing, ſigns or pictures, in order to provoke 
high to wrath, or to expoſe him to public hatred, contempt or ridi- 
cule. nk | 
This direct tendency of theſe hibels is the breach of the public 
peace, by ſtirring up the objects of them, their families and friends 
to acts of revenge, and perhaps of bloodſhed ; which it would be 
impoſſible to reſtrain by the ſevereſt laws, were there no redreſs from 
public juſtice for injuries of this kind, which, of all others, are 


\ 
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moſt ſenſibly felt; and which, being entered upon with coolneſs and 


deliberation, receive a greater aggravation than any other ſcandal or 
defamation, continue longer, and are propagated wider and farther, 
And where libels are printed againf} perſons employed in a public capacity, 
they receive an aggravation, as they tend to ſcandalize the government, 
by reflecting on thoſe who are entruſted with the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, and thereby not only endanger the public peace, as 
all others do, by ſtirring up the parties immediately concerned to acts 
ef revenge, but have alſo a direct tendency to breed in the people a 
diſlike of their governors, and incline them to faction and ſedition. 

Not only charges of a heinous nature, and which refle& a moral 
turpitude on the party, are libellous, but alſo ſuch as ſet him in a 
ſcurrilous ignominious light : For every perſon deſires to appear agrees 
able in life, and mult be highly provoked by ſuch ridiculous repreſen- 
tations of him, as tend to leſſen him in the eſteem of the world, 
and take away his reputation, which to ſome men 1s more dear than 
life itſelf, for theſe equally create ill-blood, and provoke the parties 
to acts of revenge, and breaches of the peace. 

A defamatory writing expreſſing only one or tevo letters of a name, 
or uſing ſuch deſcriptions and circumſtances, feigned names or circums 
ſtances, in ſuch a manner, that from what goes before, and follows 
after, it muſt needs be underſtood to ſignify ſuch a perſon in the plain, 
obvious, and natural conſtrudion of the whole, is as properly a libel, 
as if it had expreſſed the whole name at large: for it brings the ut- 
moſt contempt upon the law, to ſuffer its juſtice to be eluded by ſuch 
trifling evaſions ; and it is a ridiculous abſurdity to ſay, that a writing, 
which is underſtood by the very meaneſt capacity, cannot poſſibly be 
underſtood by courts and juries. 

It is equally ridiculous and abſurd to ſuppoſe. that if a man ſpeaks 
ſlanderous or defamatory words of another, he may be ſued, and 
ample damages recovered for the injury, but it the ſame words are put 
in writing or printed, no puniſhment can be inflicted. Such a doc- 
trine may gratify the wiſhes of envious and malicious cowards and 
aſſaſſins, but mult be detefted by all ſenſible and good men. 

"Theſe offences are puniſhable either by indictment, information, or 
civil action: But there are ſome inſtances where they can be puniſhed 
by a criminal proſecution only ; as where the United States in con- 
greſs aſſembled, the legiſlature, judges of the ſupreme court, or civil 
magiſtrates in general are charged with corruption, moral turpitude, 
baſe partiality, and the like, when no one in particular is named. 

By the law of the twelve tables at Rome, libels which affected 
the reputation of another, were made capital offences: But before 
the reign of Augultus, the puniſhment became corporeal only. Un- 
der the emperor Valentinian, it was again made. capital, not only to 
write, but to publiſh, or even % omit deſtroying them. But by the 
laws of Pennſylvania, the authors, printers. and publiſhers of a 
| libel are puniſhable by ne, and alſo a limited impriſonment at hard 
labour, and ſolitary confinement in gaol, or impriſonment only, or one of 
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them, as to the court in diſcretion ſhall ſeem proper, according to 
the heinouſneſs of the crime, and the quality and circumſtances of 
the offender, de 
Any libeller, or perſon even ſpeaking words of contempt againſt 
an inferior magiſtrate, as a juſtice of the peace or mayor, perſonally, 
though he be not then in the actual execution of his office, or of an 
inferior officer of juſtice, as a conſtable, and fuch like, being in the 
actual execution of his office, may be bound to his good behaviour 
by a ſingle juſtice of the peace. | 
By this law, and theſe punithments, the liberty of the preſs (a 
braſe much uſed but. little underſtood is by no means infringed or vio- 
ated. The liberty of the preſs is indeed eſſential to the nature of a 
tree ſtate ; but this conſiſts in Jaying no previous reſtraints upon pub- 
lications, and not in freedom from cenſure for criminal matter, when 
publiſhed. Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay what fen- 
timents he pleaſes before the public; to forbid this, is to deſtroy the 
freedom of the preſs ; but if he publiſhes what is improper, miſ- 
chievous, or illegal, he mult take the conſequences of his temerity. 
To puniſh dangerous or offenſive writings which, when publiſhed, 
mall on a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged of a pernicious ten- 
dency, is neceſſary for the preſervation of peace and good order, of 
government and religion ; the only folid foundation of civil liberty, 
Thus the will of individuals is ſtill left free, the abuſe only ot that 
free-will is the object of legal puniſhment. Our preſſes in Pennſyl- 
vania are thus free. The common law, with reſpe& to this, is con- 
firmed and eſtabliſhed by the cunſtitution itſelf. By the 7th ſect. of the 
declaration of the principles of a free government, &c. it is aſcer- 
tained, “that the printing- preſſes ſhall be free to every perſon, who 
undertakes to examine the proceedings of the legiſlature, or any part 
of government.” Men, therefore, have only ta take care in their 
3 ications, that they are decent, candid and true; that they are 
or the purpoſe of reformation, and not of defamation; and that they 
have an eye ſolely to the public good. Publications of this kind are 
not only lawful but laudable. But if they are made to gratify envy or 
malice, and contain perſonal invectives, low ſcurrility, or flanderous 
charges; they can anſwer no good purpoſes for the community, but, 
on the contrary, mult deſtroy the very ends of ſociety. Were theſe 
to eſcape impunity, youth would not be ſafe in it's innocence, nor 
venerable old age in it's wiſdom, gravity, and virtue; digmty and 
ſtation would become a reproach ; and the faireſt and belt charac- 
ters, that this or any other country ever produced, would be viliſied 
and blaſted, if not ruined. 1 | 
If any perſon, whether in a public or private ſtation, does injury to 
an individual, or to the ſociety, ample redreſs can be had by having 
recourſe to the laws, and the proper tribunals, where the parties can 
be heard perſonally, or by counſel, the truth can be fairly inveſtigated, 
and juſtice be fully obtained; ſo that there can be no neceſſity nor 
raſon for accuſing any one of Public or private wrongs in pamphlets or 
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newſpapers, or of appeals to the people under ſeigned names, or by ans 


nymous ſcribblers. | 
Every one who has in him the ſentiments of either a Chriſtian or 
gentleman, cannot but be highly offended at the envenomed ſcurrility 
that has raged in pamphlets and news-papers, printed in Philadelphia 
for ſeveral years paſt, inſomuch that libelling has become a kind of na- 
tional crime, and diſtinguiſhes us not only from all the ſtates around 
us, but from the whole civilized world. Our ſatire has been nothing 
but ribaldry and billingſgate: the conteſt has been, who could call names 
in the greateſt variety of phraſes ; who could mangle the greateſt 
number of characters; or wio could excel in the magnitude or viru- 
lence of their lies. Hence the honour of the families has been ſtain- 
ed; the higheſt poſts rendered cheap and vile in the fight of people, 
and the greateſt ſervices and virtue blaſted. This evil, ſo ſcandalous 
to our government, and deteſtable in the eyes of all good men, calls 
aloud for redreſs. To cenſure the licentiouſneſs, is to maintain the 
liberty of the preſs. | 
At a time when miſunderſtandings prevail between the Republics of 
the United States and France, and when our general government have 
appointed public miniſters to endeavour their removal, and reſtore the 
former harmony, ſome of the journals or news-payers in the city of 
Philadelphia have teemed with the molt irritating invectives, couched 
in the moſt vulgar and opprobrious language, not only againſt the 
French nation and their allies, but the very men in power with whom 
the minilters of our country are ſent to negociate. Theſe publications 
have an evident tendency not only to fruſtrate a reconciliation, but to 
create a rupture, and provoke a war between the ſiſter Republics, and 
ſeem calculated to vility, nay, to ſubvert all Republican governments 
whatſoever. | 
Impreſſed with the duties of my ſtation, I have uſed ſome endeavours 
for checking theſe evils, by binding over the editor and printer of one 
of them, licentious and virulent beyond all former example, to his good 
behaviour; but he {till perſeveres in his nefarious publications; he has 
ranſacked our language for terms of reproach and inſult, and for the 
baſeſt accuſations againſt every ruler and di//inguiſhed character in 
France and Spain, with whom we chance to have any intercourſe, 
which it is ſcarce in nature to forgive; in brief, he braves his recog- 
nizance and the laws. It is now with you, gentlemen of the grand 
jury, to animadvert on his conduct; without your aid it cannot be 
corrected. The government that will not diſcountenance, may be 
thought to adopt it, and be deemed juſtly chargeable with all the con- 
ſequences. | 
Every nation ought to avoid giving any real offence to another. 
Some medals and dull jeſts are mentioned and repreſented as a ground 
of quarrel between the Engliſh and Dutch in 1672, and likewiſe 
cauſed Lewis the 14th to make an expedition into the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands in the {ame year, and nearly runed the 
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We are ſorry to find that our endeavours in this way have not 
been attended with all the good effects that were expected from them; 
however we are determined to purſue the prevailing vice of the times 
with zeal and indignation that crimes may no longer appear leſs odi- 
ous for being faſhionable, nor the more ſecure from puniſhment for 
being popular, | 

The criminal law of this (tate is ſo pregnant with juſlice, fo agree- 
able to reaſon, ſo full of equity and clemency, that even thoſe who 
ſuffer by it, cannot charge it with rigour. It is ſo adapted to the 
common good as to ſuffer no folly to go unpuniſhed, which that re- 
quires to be reſtrained ; and yet ſo tender of the inſirmities of human 
nature, and of the wives and children of even the greateſt offenders, 
as to refuſe no indulgence which the ſafety of the public will permit. 
It gives the rulers no power but of doing good, and deprives the peo- 
ple of no liberty but of doing evil. We are aow (thank God) in the 
peaceable and full enjoyment of our laws, of the free adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and in complete poſſeſſion of eligious, civil and political 
liberty. May the Divine Governor of the world continue theſe bleſ- 
lings to us, and impreſs it as a duty which we owe to ourſelves who 
enjoy them; to thoſe virtuous men, who, under God, have been 
chiefly inſtrumental in procuring them; and to our poſterity who will 
claim at our hands this nobleſt inheritance, to maintain and defend 
them at every hazard of life and fortune. | | 

You may now, gentlemen, retire to your room. Inquire with 
zeal, hear with attention, deliberate with coolneſs, judge with im- 
#artiality, and decide with fortitude. And may God over-rule and 
direct all your proceedings to the furtherance of juſtice and the hap- 


pineſs of the people. 


have ever entertained the notion of an imme- 
diate ſuperintending Providence, and I moſt fin- 
cerely believe thai God did over-rule and direct all 
the proceedings of this Grand Jury; for they did 
judge with impartzality, and decide with ſortitude, 
though their judgment and deciſion were not quite 
conſonant to the wiſhes of the Chief Juſtice of 
Pennſylvania, as appeared not only from the charge, 
but alſo from what he hinted reſpecting the Jury, 
the day after the Bill was returned!“ 


*The day after the Bill was returned, Icnoxamus, the Chief 
Fuſtice, on the trial of Mr. Humphreys, for beating Bache, told the 
priſoner, that, if he had thought himſelf agrieved by the preſs, he 
ihould have appealed to the law; and added; “ you may ſay indeed 
that GRAND JugiEs will not do their duty; we have had 2 recent 
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So pointed, fo r a charge, I am bold to 


ſay, was never before delivered from the bench in 
any country, that has the leaſt pretenfions to civil 
liberty. If it be foreſeen, that a particular caſe, 
rather novel, is to come before a Grand Jury, it is 
the cuſtom for Judges, as it certainly is their duty, 
to explain its nature, its tendency, and the law re- 
ſpecting it fully and minutely ; but never, till the 
27th day of laſt November, did a judge, preſiding 
to adminiſter juſtice according to the mild and im- 
partial precepts of the Common Law of England, 
ſo far forget the genuine ſpirit of that law, as to 
point directly at a ſingle offender, and to employ all 
the perſuaſion in his power to bring down chaſtiſe- 
ment on his head, | 
| The charge contains every thing calculated to 
awaken the apprehenſions of the Grand Jury as to 
the effects of my conduct, and to prepoſſeſs their 
minds againſt my perſon. In every thing but ele- 
gance and animation, it was more like the zealous 
and impaſſioned pleadings of an advocate, than the 
calm, dignified, and impartial accents that ever 
ſhould breathe in the language from the bench. 
And what was there, I pray, either in my charac- 
ter, in the particular caſe before the Grand Jury, 
or in the general tenor of my publications, to war- 
rant this odious departure from the excellent rules, 
which had their origin in decency and candour, 
and which have been rendered ſacred by the prac- 
tice of our forefathers? A ſtranger, had there been 
one in court, would naturally have concluded me 


inſtance of that. — On this reflection on the Grand Jury, it is not 
my duty to comment. Had I been one of the gentlemen who. com- 
poſed it, I think I ſhould have made an attempt, at leaſt, to defend. 
my conduct and character. But the people of this ſtate have been, 
ſo abuſed, ſo humbled, and fo degraded, by the long tyranny of this 
Fovquizr TIxVIIL E, that very little ſpirit is to be expected from 
the very beſt of them. Any man who has affronted him, looks 
upon himſelf as ruined !—This is republican ſecurity ! ! 
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to be a notorious defamer of innocence, a ſeditious 
and turbulent troubler of the government, a ſworn 
enemy of morality and religion; in three words, a 
profligate, a rebel, and a blaſphemer. 

It hardly ever becomes a man to ſay much of his 

rivate character and concerns ; but, on this occa- 
ſion, I truſt I ſhall be indulged for a moment. I 
will ſay, and I will make that ſaying good, er 
ſhall oppoſe it, that I have never attacked any one, 
whoſe private character is not, in every light which 
it can poſſibly be viewed, as far beneath mine as 
infamy is beneath honour.—Nay, I dety the city of 
Philadelphia, populous as it is, and reſpectable as 
are many of its inhabitants, to produce me a ſingle 
man, who is more ſober, induſtrious, or honeſt ; who 
is a kinder huſband, a tendercr father, a better maſter, 
a fonder friend, or (though laſt not leaſt) a more 
zealous and faithful ſubject. 

Mot certainly it is unſeemly in any one to ſay 
thus much of himſelf, unleſs compelled to it by 
ſome public outrage on his character; but, when 
the accuſation is thus made notorious, ſo ought the 
defence. And I do again and again repeat, that 
I fear not a compariſon between my character and 
that of any man in the city: no, not even with that 
of the very Judge, who held me as the wortt of miſ- 
creants. His Honour is welcome, if he pleaſe, to 
carry this compariſon into al! the actions of our 
lives, public and dome//ic, and to extend it beyond 
ourſelves to every branch of our families. | 

As to my writing, I never did flander any one, 
it the promulgation of uſeful truths be not llander. 
Innocence and virtue I have often endeavoured to 
defend, but I never defamed either. I have, in- 
deed, ſtripped the cloſe drawn veil of hypocriſy; I 
have ridiculed the follies, and laſhed the vices of 
thouſands, and have done it ſometimes, perhaps, 
with a rude and violent hand. But theſe are not 
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the days for gentleneſs and mercy. Such as is the 
temper of the foe, ſuch muſt be that of his oppo- 
nent. Seeing myſelf publiſhed for a rogue, and my 
wefe for a whore; being perſecuted with ſuch in- 
famous, ſuch baſe and helliſh calumny in the phi- 
lanthropic city of Philadelphia, merely for aſſerting 
the truth reſpecting others, was not calculated, I 
allure you, to ſweeten my temper, and turn my ink 
into honey-dew. 

My attachment to order and good government, 
nothing but the impudence of Jacobiniſm could 
deny. The object, not only of all my own publica- 
tions, but alſo of all thoſe which I have introduced 
or encouraged, from the firſt moment that I ap- 
peared on the public ſcene to the preſent day, has 
been to lend ſome aid in ſtemming the torrent of 
anarchy and confufion. To undeceive the miſ- 
guided, by tearing the maſk from the artful and fe- 
rocious villains, who, owing to the infatuation of 
the poor, and the ſupineneſs of the rich, have made 
ſuch a fearful progreſs in the deſtruction of all that 
is amiable, and good, and ſacred among men. To 
the government of this country, in particular, it has 
been my conſtant ſtudy to yield all the ſupport in 
my power. When either that government, or the 
worthy men who adminiſter it, have been traduced 
and vilified, I have ſtood forward in their defence; 
and that too, in times when even its friends were 
ſome of them locked up in filence, and others giv- 
ing way to the audacious violence of its foes Not 
that I am fo fooliſhly vain as to attribute to my il- 
literate pen a thouſandth part of the merit that my 
friends are inclined to allow it. As 1 wrote the 
other day to a gentleman who had paid me ſome 
compliments on this {core, © i ſhould never look at 
« my family with-a dry eye, if 1 did not hope to 
_« outlive. my works.” They are mere tranſitory 
beings, to which the revolutionary ftorm has given 
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life, and which with that ſtorm will expire. — But; 
what I contend for, and what nobody can deny, I 
have done all that laid in my power; all I was able 
by any means to accomplith, in order to counteract 
the nefarious efforts of the enemies of the American 
government and nation. 
With refpect to religion, though Mr. M*Kean 
was pleaſed to number it among the things that 
were in danger from the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 
and, of courſe, from poor ME, I think it would puz- 
zle the devil himſelf to produce, from my writ- 
ings, a ſingle paſſage, which could, by all the powers 
of perverſion, be twiſted into an attack on it. But 
it would, on the contrary, be extremely eaſy to 
prove, that I have at all times, when an opportunity 
offered, repelled the attacks of its enemies, the 
abominable battalions of Deiſts and Atheiſts, with 
all my heart, with all my mind, with all my ſoul, 
and with all my ſtrength. The bittereſt drop in my 
en has ever been beſtowed on them ; becauſe, of 
all the foes of the human race, I look upon them, 
after the Devil, as being the greateſt and moſt 
dreadful. Not a ſacrilegious plunderer from Henry 
VIII. to Condorcet, and from Condorcet to the im- 
pious Sans-Culottes of Virginia, has eſcaped my 
cenſure. All thoſe who have attempted to degrade 
religion, whether by open inſults and cruelties to 
the clergy, by blaſphemous publications, or by the 
more dangerous poiſon of the malignant modern phi- 
loſophy, I have ranked amongſt the moſt infamous 
of mankind, and have treated them accordingly. 
After this ſummary defence of my character and 
writings, the neceſſity of which I ſincerely regret, 
juſtice demands that I ſhould enter into an expoſi- 
tion of the unparalleled partiality that has been ex- 
erciſed againſt me: and when I have done that, I 
pledge myſelf to prove, in contradiction to all the 
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boaſtings which we have heard, that the preſs is 
freer in Great Britain than in America. | 
Io read the Chief Judge's famous Charge, one 
would inevitably be led to imagine, that no perſon in 
this country, _— PETER PORCUPINE, ever at- 
tempted to exerciſe the liberty of the preſs, or even 
that pitiful portion of it which his Honour had the 
mercy to leave in our hands. - One would think that 
all rhe other printers had been poor paſſive devils, 
and that their ſheets had contained nought but vapid 
ſongs of liberty, lying eulogies on departed raſcallity, 
and fulſome flattery of villains in power. But, to 
do juſtice to my brother printers, to myſelf, and to 
Judge McKean, I am compelled to prove that this 
was not the caſe. _— | = 
There are certain news-printers in this country, 
who may be counted as a fort of blanks: creatures 
that have nothing of humanity about them but the 
mere exterior form and motion, and that are, in 
every other reſpect, as perfectly logs as if they had 
been cut out of a piece of timber. I will not de- 
grade myſelf by a compariſon between my conduct 
and that of theſe dull, ſenſeleſs, manimate beings. 
Let me have the ſame privileges as other living 
active creatures, and I am content. 11661 
The reader has ſeen all that could be conjured 
up againſt me in the Bill of Indictment, which he 
may ſafely ſet down among the molt virulent of my 
publications; for lawyers. and judges know very 
well how: to ſingle the tares from the wheat. But, 
{ am willing to allow him a ſcrutiny into every 
ſentence J have written or publiſhed, to which 
the Chief . Judge's charge can poſſibly be made to 
apply, and then I will leave him to compare my 
< nefarious publications” with the © decent, candid, 
and true” ones, which I am now about to pro- 
duce from the preſſes that have, and ſtill dog eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the enemies of this country. | 
| * 
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As libels againſt religion are certainly more 
heinous in their nature, as well as more deſtructive 
in their conſequences, than any that can be pub- 
liſhed againſt men, however eſtimable their charac- 
ters or exalted their rank, I ſhall firſt take notice of 
a publication or two of this fort, which have eſcaped 
the notice of the vigilant Chief Juſtice of Penn- 
ſylvania : and this, I think, ſeems the more neceſ— 
fary, as the Judge included religion among the 
_— endangered by the licentiouſneſs of the 

reſs. 

: In the ſummer of 1796, a work was publiſhed 
by one STEPHEXS (an Iriſh Patriot, who has ſince 
ſpunged his creditors), entitled: © Chriſtianity con- 
« trafted with Deiſm:”" And by a maſter-piece of 
baſeneſs, before unheard of among the moſt infa- 
mous of ſcribblers, my aſſumed name, PETER Por- 
CUPINE, was inſerted in the title page, in order to 
give currency to the pernicious production. 

This pamphlet abounded with the moſt daring 
impiety; and, though I will not take upon me to 
ſay that the Chief Juſtice ever /aw it, he muſt 
have heard of its exiſtence ; for it was not only ad- 
vertiſed for ſale, but there were alſo a conſiderable 
number of paragraphs reſpecting it, both in Bacae's 
and Mr. FEN Nos paper. | 

As to the Ae E or REasox, its publication, by 
BAchk and others, is too notorious a fact to be for 
a moment dwelt upon. This blaſphemous work 
bas been ſpread all over the ſtate, and through this 
city in particular. : 

Bach has, for years paſt, and does now, publiſh 
and fell, what is called the Republican Calendar;” 
in which the Chrifian Ara is. ſupplanted by that 
of the degrading Atheiſtical Decadery of France: 
All theſe publications, and many more that might 
be mentioned, have been, and yet are, publiſhed in 
Pennſylvania. Their evident and inevitable ten- 
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dency, is, to corrupt the young, miſlead the ig- 
norant, abaſh the timid, degrade the prieſt-hood, 
and, finally, to ſubvert and deſtroy, root and branch, 
the Chriſtian Religon and all its ineſtimable bleſ- 
lings. | 
F have the ſame opinion of the Judge's law know- 
ledge that moſt people have; but he muſt certainly 
know, that Chriſliunity is part of the law of the 
land; that to deride and blaſpheme it is puniſhable 
by the common law ; and that it is the duty of all 
magiſtrates, more particularly Judges, to make the 
law, in this reſpect known, and to ſee it executed. 
Yet, in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, under fo 
watchtul a Chief Juſtice, the ſalutary law, intended 
to preſerve from indignity the religion of our fore- 
fathers ; to enforce a reſpect for the laws of God, 
and to promote our eternal ſalvation, has been ſuf- 
fered to fleep in oblivion ; while the ſangui 
Twelve Tables of Rome have been reſorted to, in 
order to enhance the magnitude of the crime of ſa- 
tirizing the Spaniſh king and his miniſter | Gracious 
God! can the deſcendants of Britons; ever approve. 
of this violence on the common law of England? 
The Judge tells us that, with reſpect to libels, 
the common law is confirmed by the conſtitution of 
Pennſylvania ; and every one knows, that the com- 
mon law of America is neither more nor leſs than 
the common law of England. Now, it is well 
known, that the publiſher of Pain's Age of Reaſon 
has been proſecuted in England, that Lund KEN. 
vox termed it a © nefarious publication, intended 
for the moſt malignant purpoſes ;”” and that the 
jury inſtantly found the defendant GuitTy. But 
England is, in this reſpe&, no more fit to be com- 
pared with America than Loxy KENxYoN is to be 
compared with Judge MKtzan | 
I . been told, indeed, that the article of the 
conſtitution, which provides for an entire freedom 
E 2 | 
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as to religious worſhip and opinions, forbids any 
reſtraint on the preſs where ſubjects of this ſort are 
agitated. If this be true, and if MfKtax's doc- 
trine of libels be alſo true, all that the American 
reſs has gained by the © Glorious Revolution,” is, 
the horrid liberty of blaſpheming the Almighty ! 

Quitting libels againſt religion, let us come to 
thoſe of a leſs horrid, though not leſs odious nature. 

The Chief Juſtice tells us, that “ the honour of 

families has been fained, and the greateſt /errices 
« and virtue blaſted ;” and he before told us, that 
this evil it was pec uliarly the duly of the Supreme 
Court to repreſs. 
I have before obſerved, and I repeat it again and 
again, that innocence or virtue was never attacked 
by me; and hence it is impoſſible that I can 
ever have brought a fain on a family. Whether 
others have done this in Philadelphia, I leave the 
reader to judge from the following paſlages of 4 
pamphlet, publiſhed here about two years and a 
half ago. 

The ſubje& of the author's cenſure, 1s a debate 
in Congreſs. After calling one member an A/s and 
another a Srap-7urtle, he comes to a gentleman of 
New-Jerſey, who now fills an office of great truſt 
under the Federal Government, of whom and of 
Whoſe family he ſpeaks thus: Not that 1 would 
< declaim againſt Congreſs wages, for I think they 
« ought to have at leaſt ten dollars a day ; other- 
67 will an honourable member from Jerſey will not 
be able to keep Mrs. B in town during the 
« next ſeſſion . Ten dollars, I think will defray 
* all expences— The honourable repreſentatives 
may then play at cards and dice, and billiards, and 
do many other things and Mrs. B may 
« afford to knock off a few bottles of Madeira with 
6 ſome of her ſoft ro/y-no/ed tifitors, without ſink- 


* Sec his Speech in the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
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* ing her honourable ſpouſe forty ſhillings below 
r | 

From members of Congreſs and their wives, the 
author comes to the Clergy and their's. Few people 
have forgotten, that, in 1795, a Sermon on National 
Gratitude was preached in this city, by a learned 
Divine, then at the head of Princeton College. 
In the courſe of this much admired fermon, the 
preacher took occaſion to cenfure the Age of Rea- 
on; and this it was that brought on him, from our 
devent writer, the following attack: © Notwith- 
*« ſtanding his conſternation, he does not forget to 
„ bullvrag Tom Paine. Forty-two miles did he 
„ trudge through thick and thin, Jonah like, to 
« ſave this our Nineveh by reading a ſermon, and 
„% may heaven reward his labours! May the foun- 
« tains of Helicon guſh from his brains ;—and ma 
all the curbers of the factious ſip nocturnal in- 
« ſpiration from the lips of the muſe of Morven, at 
« the limpid ſtreams of Stony-brook, nor be He- 
« tered with a d . . . d e May they never 
« be dragged head - foremoſt down the ſteps of Naf- 
ce fau hall, nor be pelted with brickbats and po- 
ec fatoes,” - 

Is this * decent, candid, and true?“ And, if it be 
not, how came it to © eſcape with impunity ?” 
How came it not to attract the attention of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennſylvania, whoſe © peculiar duty 
« it is to repreſs and correct ſuch exceſſes?” -The 
book was publiſhed in all the newſpapers; it was fold 
by all the bookſellers except me; it was even hawk- 
ed about the ſtreets, and was the ſubject of univerſal 
cenſure and abhorrence; and yet the Supreme 
Court never did cenſure it; nor did the Chief Juſ- 
tice ever feel himſelf © impreſſed with the duties of 
« his ſtation” to bind the author or publifher over. 

The author was known to a certain Secretary ; 
was even his intimate acquaintance and compa- 
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nion; and his pamphlet abounds with invective 
againſt (Treat Britain, and high ſounding compli- 
ments ta France. His politics he had the pru- 
dence to make a fort of atonement for his of- 
fences, 

From the faining of families let us turn to the 
attacks of men in their public capacities. 

The Chief Juſtice tells us, that, when whefa- 
matory writings are publiſhed “ againſt perfons 
« im a public capacily, they receive an aggrava- 
„ ton, as they tend to ſcandalize the government, 
Z 

This doctrine, by-the-bye, I believe few men, 
except thoſe in a public capacity will rehſh. It 
is exactly contrary to the ſpirit as well as the let- 
ter of the little pamphlet, entitled, “ The Con- 
ſtitution of Pennſylvania.” — In that neftimable 
performance, there is one Chapter containing 3. 
liſt of what are there called “ the eſſential princi- 
ples of liberty, which are poſitively: declared to be 
excepted out of the general powers of government, 
and fixed on for ever to remain inviolate. Among 
the precious things thus carefully preſerved, is. - 
the liberty of the Þr eſs; and it is ſaid, that no law 
ſhall be made to reſtrain any perſon, © who under- 
takes to examine the proceedings of the legiſla- 
ture or any branch of government.” And again 
i: ſays, that “ in proſecutions for the publication of 
* any papers, inveſtigating the official conduct of 
* officers, or men in a public capacity, the truth 
* thereof may be given in evidence.“ 

Thus, you ſce, this pamphlet of Pennſylvania 
holds out to the world, that men in a public ca- 
pzcity are more open to the cenſure of the wm 
than the ſovereign citizens are, which is, indeed, no 


more than reaſonable ; but this Judge, this learned 
expoſitor of the law and conſtitution, tells us, that 
conſorious writings receive an aggrava/zon, when 
written againſt perſons i in a public capacity / 
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However, be it ſo. Let us prefer the Judge's 
aſſertion to the declaration of the ſovereign people 
of Pennſylvania. Let us, for a moment, look upon 
their conſtitution as merely intended to amuſe them 
and gull the world; and then let us ſee what this 
State Government, and this ſame Judge, have per- 
mitted to paſs unreproved and unnoticed, in wri- 
ters inimical to the Federal Government, and No- 
TORIOUSLY IN THE PAY OF FRAXCE,* 

I could here produce volumes of the moſt atro- 
cious calumny * re the Federal Government 
and its officers individually; but, beſides my want 
of room, I am prevented by the notoriety of the 
fact. Every one in America knows what I have 
here generally ſtated, to be true; and it is therefore 
— to introduce only a few inſtances for the 
mformation of foreigners. | 

| Bacasx, in his paper, No. 1037, after loading 
the Executive of the United States with various 
falſe and infamous charges, ſays: © And are we fo 
« corrupted and debaſed as to give up this yoni 
* jewel (Independence) to the intrigues of ra/cals 
and traitors, who are about to ſell themſelves and 

their country I” By 

This is pretty well for the Executive. Now let 
us hear what CALLENDER (in his. © Hiſtory of the 
United States for 1796”) ſays: © he was to be 
« kept a twelvemonth in irons, and then to be 
« hanged for ſtealing one horſe : what ought to be 
« done with the Congreſs and their agents, who 
« forcibly pilfered ſo many that are yet unpaid 


It is notorious that the French Directory have newſpapers in 
their pay, not only in America, but in every country in Europe. 
That there ſhould exiſt ſuch mercenary traitors as to receive the 
wages of Regicides and Aſſaſſins is ſtill leſs aſtoniſhing, than that 
there ſhould be found -men, in the different countries, and men of 
rank too, ſo baſe, ſo degenerate, and ſo fooliſh, as to give encourage - 
ment to their treaſonable productions. 
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for? -I muſt leave Ju pDGE M'KEANS to anſwer 
this queſtion; for he was, I believe, one of the Con— 
greſs that Callender alludes to. However, leſt 
my offender ſhould flip him, the IIiſſoriun takes 
care to include in his cenſure, the ſecond, the third, 
and che fourth Congreſs. | 
From the government in general we will now 
come to particular members of it. The Judge tells 
us, if publications,“ containing perſonal invectives, - 
© low ſcurrility, and ſlanderous charges, were to 
eſcape with impunity, the ue and beft curde- 
* ters that this or any other country ever produced, 
would be vilified and blaſted, if not ruined,” 
Now then, let us hear Bacus again ; the mouth- 
piece of the French faction, and frequently the com- 
panion of the Chiet Juſtice at Civic Feſtivals.— 
This atrocious wretch, in his paper of the 9th of 
July, 1795, has the following paragraph: —“ The 
“ day [the 4th of July] was cloſed by the exhibi- 
« tion of a tranſparent painting, with the figure of 
« John Jai upon it. The figure was in full ſtature, 
„holding in his right hand a pair of ſcales, contain- 
« ing in one ſcale, American liberty and independ-, 
« ence kicking the beam; in the other, Britzh 
« Gold, in extreme preponderance. In his left 
hand a Treaty, which he extended to a group of 
« Senators, who were grinning with pleaſure and 
“ graſping at the Treaty. From the mouth of the 
« figure iſſued theſe words: come up lo my price. 
« and I will ſell you my coun!ry. The figure was 
#« burned at Kenſington, amidit the acclamations 
e of hundreds of citizens. Thus terminated the 
ec anniverſary of American independence.” 
This recals to our minds two valuable facts 
It, that this infamous libel did “ eſcape with im- 
„ punity!” and 2d, that the exhibition and actions 
which it records did alſo © eſcape with impunity, ;' 
and that too in this city, under the eye of this very 
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Judge McKean. And what is more, a gentleman, 
who, like a good citizen, turned out of his bed to 
endeavour to put a ſtop to the ſcandalous and diſ- 
graceful proceſſion, was aſſaulted in a moſt cowardly 
and cruel manner, and never obtained the leaſt ſa- 
tisfaction. Not one of the rabble, nor of the ring- 
leaders, nor of the printers, who ſtimulated them to 
action, and who recorded their atrocities as ho- 
nourable deeds, was ever puniſhed, or © bound 
over,” or even reprimanded [But this was a riot 
and a libel againſt a worthy man, an officer of the 
Federal Government, and no tool of France; and 
theſe circumſtances muſt account for what cannot 
otherwiſe be accounted for. 
 Bacus, in his paper, No. 1460, calls the Ho- 
nourable John Jay, then Chief Juſtice of the 
United States of America, and now Governor of 
the State of New-York ; he calls this gentleman, 
© that damned arch traitor JoHN Jay.”—And 
et he was never © bound over ;” and yet he never 
was perſonally attacked from the Bench; but, on 
the contrary, has often, ſince that time as well 
as before, ſat at the ſame board with the Chief 
Juſtice! _ 
I could here name at leaſt one hundred of the 
reateſt and beſt men, that this country ever pro- 
duced, who had been vilified, by this reprobate de- 
ſcendant of Old Franklin; but, for the reaſons be- 
fore mentioned, I ſhall forbear the enumeration, 
and content myſelf with an inſtance or two of his 
attacks on the character of GENERAL Wasn- 
 INGTON. 2 
He publiſhed PAIN Ek's letter to the GENERAL; 
of which he claimed an excluſive copyright, and 
which he boaſted of having received from Paris for 


the purpoſe of publication. In this work, GENERAL 

ASHINGTON and the ConSTITUTION OF THE 
UN1TED STATES, are both the objects of obloquy 
and reproach. The GENERAL is called, “the 
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« patron of fra, “ an inijo/ter, or an apofate.” 
—Yet the vile printer was never © bornd over.” 

Thus was the city ot Philadelphia diſgraced. 
Thus did the Chief Juſtice of Pennſylvania quietly 
look on, and obſerve the propagation of a libel, 
that has excited univerial indignation in the breaſts 
of unconcerned foreigners, and for which both the 
writer and the printer are cenſured by their very 

artizans. 
The day that the GENERAL cloſed his public 


labours (the 4th of March, 1797,) Bacusz, after 


announcing his retirement from the office of Preſi- 
dent, ſays: If there ever was a period for rejoic- 


ing, this is the moment—every heart, in uniſon 


« with the freedom and happineſs of the people, 
* ought to beat high with exultation, that the name 
« of WASHINGTON from this da ceaſes to give 
* currency to.political intquity, and to legalize cor- 
« ruption.” | 

Yet, we are not at the worſt: for on the 13th of 
March, 1797, this viperous Grand Son of Old 
Franklin accuſed the ſame eminent perſon of mur- 
der ! brought forward a long, formal, and circum- 
ſtantial charge of cool, deliberate afafſination, © com- 
« mitted by GEORGE WASHINGTON, late Preſident 
< of the United States.” | 

The Chief Juſtice has not forgotten, I dare ſay, 
that I was the only printer in the United States 
(with ſhame be it ſpoken) who had the zeal and 
the induſtry to ſearch for the documents relative 
to the affair alluded to (which took place in 
1753); to expoſe the fallacy of the charge, and to 
hold the vile inſtrument of France up to univerſal 
gbhorrence. "Re: 
One would have thought, whatever might be 
the ſecret diſpoſitions of the Chief Juſtice of Penn- 
ſylvania, that outward appearances, common de- 
cency, would have led him to take ſome little no- 
td of theſe outrages, or the public and private 
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character of G. Waſhington. More eſpecially 
one would have expected this from a Judge, who 
ſeems to be ſo anxious to preſerve the reputa- 
tion of © youth in its innocence,” and of * old age 
in its gravity and wiſdom ;” who now, in order to 
excite a horror againſt libelling, goes back to that 
cruel code, the 7ivelve Tubles of Rome, and the no 
leſs ſanguinary laws of Falentinian; who, in his 
zeal to make an example, does not think it deroga- 
tory to his ſtation to point at a particular man, and 
call on the Jury, in expreſs terms, for their © aid” 
in his puniſhment ; and finally, who expreſſes his 
determination to purſue the vice of libelling with 
« zeal and indignation.” From ſuch a Judge, who 
would not have expected an interference ? who does 
not believe, who does not know, and does not fay, 
that he ſhould have been “ impreyed with the duties 
of his ation,“ when the reputation of the federal 
government was daily and hourly attacked in his 
_ preſence; when the fame and character of GE xE- 
RAL WASHINGTON were bleeding at every pore, 
and when the French printer BAchk and his co- 
adjutors were purſuing the Veteran to his do- 
meſtic retreat with all the hellith malignity of 
Pariſian cannibals ?—Yes, this was the time for 
him to be © impreſſed with the duties of his ftation.” 
This was the time for him to exert his authority of 
binding over ; to unfold and enforce the ſeverity of 
the law, and eſtabliſh his character tor unpartiality : 
— but this time 1s paſt. 

Thus have we ſeen the Chief Juſtice of Penn- 
ſylvenia wink at the moſt daring and wicked libels 
againſt God and againſt man, that a writer can 
conceive, or a printer print. But we are not yet 
Lome to what may be. properly called @ caſe in 

point. | | | 2 

I was proſecuted for publications levelled againſt 
a foreign prince, government, and miniſter; to 
form, therefore, a juſt eſtimation of the conduct and 
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motives of thoſe who urged the proſecution, we 
muſt-take a ſketch (and a very flight one will ſerve) 
of what other printers have publiſhed, wth 7mpu- 
nily, againit other governments, nations and princes, 

Ent, before-l enter on this ſubject, | think my- 
ſelf called on to make a tew remarks on that part 
of the Judge s Charge, which dwells with ſuch em- 
phaſis and {eeming dread, on the danger of offend- 
In; foreign nations and potentates, particularly the 
{oner-hearted rulers of France, and the king of the 
Country of the /nqu?//tion. 

After telling the Grand Jury, that I had “ ran- 
“ ſacked our Jangu age for terms of reproach and 
« inſult avaintt every diſtinguiſhed character in 


« France —_ Spain, he tells them, that, with- 


« out their aid,“ my conduct cannot be corte ed; 
and concludes by obſerving, that © the government 
« that will not dif-odhtenance, may be thought to 


« adopt it, and be deemed ju/tly chargeable with 
« all the conſequences.”—Then follows an inſtance 
of the great danger of offending foreign nations in 


this way: the Jude 


ge refers to hiſtory above a hun- 


dred years back, and very gravely tells the Grand 
Jury, that © Some medals and dull jeſts are men— 


* tioned and repreſented as a ground of quarrel 


« between the Engliſh and Dutch in 1672, and 
< likewiſe cauſed Lewis the 14th to make an ex- 
c pedition into the United Provinces of the Ne- 


ce therlands, in the ſame year, and nearly ruined 
« that common-wealth.” 
This was an example in terrorem, and was evi- 


dently cited for the purpoſe of impreſſing on the 


minds of the Jury, the peril that their country might 


incur from ſuffering me to © eſcape with impu— 


„ nity.” But, granting for a moment, that lay- 


ing a reſtraint on the prefs, for fear the effects of 
Its freedom ſhould offend foreign powers ; allowing 


that ſuch - an n act Is Not to the laſt degree ſhameful 
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and debaſing, and only ſuited to a country in the 
moſt abject ſtate of vaſſalage; allowing this, let us 
ſee if the Judge's quotation was quite correct and 
candid, , | 'S 

Now, I fav, and every one of the moſt ſuperficial 
reading knows, that the medals and dull jefts al- 
luded to, never were, nor are they any where (ex- 
cept in this learned charge) © mertioned and repre- 
«* /ented as a ground of quarrel between the Eng— 
lich and Dutch in 16792,” nor at any other period. 
Hume, who, it will hardly be denied, is at leaſt 
as good an authority as Penn!ylvania's Chief Judge, 
docs indeed ſay, that “certain medals and pictures 
« were made the miſerable pretert of a moſt ſcan- 
* dalous breach of faith,“ on the part of the profli- 
gate Charles II.; but he tells us that the real grounds 
of the war, were, the inordinate ambition of Lewis 
XIV. and the thirit tor riches and arbitrary power 
of the corrupted miniſtry of England, well known 
by the name of the CABAL. 

Beſides, bad medals and dull jeſts really been, 
which they were not, the grounds of the war, candour 
ſhould have led the Judge to continue his reference 
to hiſtory a little further, and to tell the Grand Jury 
how that war terminated, and how the nearly ruined 


Common-wealth behaved with reipect to the medals 


and dull jeſts. 
Lewis XIV. did, indeed, make a devaſtating and 


cruel expedition into the Netherlands, and reduced 
the Dutch to the leſt extremity. by land, while the 


combined fleets of England and France nearly 
blocked up their ports, and ruined their commerce. 
In this awful ſtate of their affairs, the two unprin- 


_ cipled Monarchs made known to them their pre- 


tenſions, which, among many other humiliating 
terms, ſpecified, that“ all perions guilty of writing 


« ſeditions libel; agaiaſt them, ſhould on complaint 


c be banithed for ever from the States.“ — The 
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Commonwealth, though, as the Judge ſays, nearly 
ruined, {corned the infolent pretentions; and, fol- 
lowing the example of the PRINcE OF ORANGE 
afterwards our WILLIAM III, of glorious memory} 
nobly reſolved © to reſiſt the haughty victors, and 


'« to defend thoſe laſt remains of their native ſoil, 
of which neither the irruptions of Lewis, nor the 


« imundation of waters, had as yet bereaved them. 
Should even the ground fail them on which they 
might combat, they were ſtill reſolved not to 


« yield the generous firife ; but, flying to their 


« ſettlements in the Indies, erect a new empire 
ein thoſe remote regions, and preſerve alive, even 
in the climates of flavery, that liberty of which 
“Europe was become unworthy” 5 
This is what Mr. M'Kean ſhould have told the 
Grand Jury; and he ſhould have told them beſides, 
that this brave reſolution of the Dutch met with a 
glorious reward; that a few months ſaw their gal- 
lant fleet a match for thoſe of the two monarchies 
united, and that the haughty king of France, 
driven by the Pr1xcs or ORANGE, from fortreſs. 
to fortreis, and from Province to Province, at laſt 
entered his vain and frivolous capital covered with 
defeat and diſgrace, before the triumphal arch of 
St. Dennis, erected for the celebration. of his con- 
queſts, was completely out of the hands of the 
architect! | 
This is the paſſage of hiſtory, which, above all 
others, the republican ear dwells on with pleaſure ; 
this is what the Chief Judge ſhould have related 
to the jury ; but, this would not have anſwered his 
purpoſe. Such an example of republican forti- 
tude and heroiſm would have ſounded well from 
the lips of his Honour; but, the Grand Jury of 
Philadelphia ſhowed by their righteous decifion, 
that they ſtood not in need of examples from hif- 
tory to ſtimulate them to act agreeably to the dic- 
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tates of their conſcience, and to reject with diſ- 
dain every idea of fear, that their acquittal of an 
innocent man might bring down on themſelves and 
their country the chaſtiſement of foreign nations. 

Before I conclude my remarks on this part of 
the Charge, I cannot refrain trom noticing the very 
odious impreſſion it is calculated to give the world 
with reſpect to the government, and the character 
of the American nation. "64-1 

It is well known, that, at the tine when the para- 
graphs againſt Spain and France were 2 
and when the charge was delivered, the former na- 
tion were openly violating of their treaty with 
this country, which had juſt then been groſsly in- 
tulfed by their miniſter; and that the latter were 
plundering its commerce in every part of the world, 
blocking up its rivers, laſhing its ſea-faring citi- 
zens like convicts, and driving its humble negocia- 
tiors from their capital with ſcorn and reproach. 
Theſe circumſtances taken into conſideration, what 
muſt foreigners infer from the Charge? Will they 
not ſay, and very juſtly too, * ſuch 1s your liberty 
* of the preſs, ſuch your hoe independence, that, 
« let a nation trample on your rights, deride, inſult, 
* rob, and torture you, and your government 
* ever ſtands ready to inflict the puniſhment of a 
* murderer on the firſt man, who, in reſenting your 
injuries, ſhall ſtep one inch belide the line of the 
labyrinthian law of confructive libels ; and this 
*« cruelty it condeſcends to, left its lenity to its 
friends and ſupporters ſhould give umbrage to an 
« inſolent and perfidious foe !'—Yes ; this will they 
ſay; and if there be an American, who can pa- 
tiently bear the diſgraceful imputation, I admire 
dis Chriſtian humility; but I envy him not his 
liberty, his independence, or his republicaniſm. 

After all, allowing that America is ſo beggared 
in means, and ſo humbled in ſpirit ; allowing theſe 
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independent ſtates to be already reduced to a pitch 
of general vaſſalage, that renders ſuch a ſacrifice to 


the pride and infolence of foreign nations prudent 


and neceſſary; allowing that the Judge made all 
this appear to be true, let us return, and fee what 
the printers of the French faction have publithed 
againſt other governments, nations, and princes, 
without his feeling himſelf “ impreſſed with the 
« duties of his ſtation” to bind them over. = 
Now, reader, prepare yourſelf for a catalogue 
of the moſt indecent, black, and infamous 
Iv libellous expreffions, that ever dropped from 
the lips or pen of mortal man. The French lan- 
guage is very weak and ſteril compared to ours, 


particularly in terms of reproach and abuſe. 


heir raſcals ſpend their breath for half an hour in 


' noiſy volubility, to produce a faint idea of what 
ours can expreſs in one ſhort grind of the teeth. 
But, all this bitterneſs, all the force and fury, of 


this our dear mother tongue, the crafty Gaul has, 
we are now about to fee, had the addreſs to bring 
over into his own ſervice. 0 
To begin with CALLEN DER: this little reptile, 
who, from outward appearances, ſeems to have 


been born for a Chimney ſweep, and to be now 


following the ſooty trade, made his eſcape from the 
hands of Juſtice in Scotland, in the year 1793, 
after being apprehended as the author of a libellous 
pamphlet, entitled © The Political Progreſs of Bri- 


4 tan.” 


*- 


This work, which is of | confiderable-:bulk; is 


nothing but a ſtring of faſhoods, interſperſed. with 


* 


the moſt audacious libels on the Britiſh miniſtry, 


and every branch of the Royal Family; which latter 
the author calls, the © rufian race Britiſli 


« Kings.” —In one place he calls the Right Ho- 

nourable Willliam Pitt, a hardened Swindter,. and 

in another, he calls His Royal Highneſs the Prince 
e | 


Wie go We 
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of Wales a murderer. He, in one ſhort ſentence, 
conſigns to infamy both the Royal Family and the 
people at large. © Since the Norman Conqueſt,” 
ſays he, © England has been governed by thirty 
three ſovereigns; and, of theſe, two thirds were, 
«each of them by an hundred different actions, 
e deſerving of the gibbet; and the people ſeem to 
* have been as perfectly diveſted of every honour- 
able feeling, as Majefty itſelf.” 

Well, this pamphlet, though abounding in ſuch 
atrocious libels as theſe, and though the author, in 
his preface, boaſts of having been obliged to fly 
from his country for publiſhing it, was republiſhed 
in Philadelphia, and was never di/countenanced by 
the government of the Chief Juſtice. Nay, CAL- 
LENDER fays, in his preface, that certain gentlemen, 
and particularly Mr. Jefferſon, the Vice preſident 
of the United States, had encouraged him to give 
an Amercan edition of this infamous performance 

have a dozen ſources to which I could apply 
for libels againſt foreign princes and ſtates. BRowN 
has been guilty of crimes of this kind without 
number, and ſo have DuxLaye and his ſucceſſors. 
The CLaveooLEs, no longer ago than September 
laſt, calls Her Majeſty the Queen of Portugal a 
Crazy Lady and a Lunatic. OswaALD, to the 
day of his death, publiſhed at leaſt forty libels re- 
gularly two days in a week; but he is dead; I 
ſhall therefore leave him, and come to BAckE, the 


Chief Judge's companion at Civic Feſtivals. 


There 1s not a prince or power of Europe, who 
has diſcovered the leaſt inclination to oppoſe the 
French, or. diſcredit their infamous principles, 
whom this catiff printer and his ſupporters have 
not libelled in the moſt outrageous manner.—The 
Emperor of Germany and his generals have been 
called thieves and /coundrels a thouſand times; 
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the King of Pruſſia, before his defection, was allied 
a Sharper ; the Empreſs of Rutha, in No. 1361, 
is called a She Bear, But, the Britiſh nation, go- 
vernment and king, have beeri the conſtant objects 
of their moſt wicked calumnies. MR. SMITH, of 

Zaltimore, in open Congrets, called the King of 
Great Britain, © a monſter; a Ving of jea rob- 
bers.” His decent ſpeech was publiſhed in all the 
papers of that day. BAcHE, in his paper, No. 
1036, ſays of Britain, that “ dihonour mark her 
© councils and her actions.” In 1041, he calls the 


Britiſh a © perfidious nation. In 1081, he calls 


Britain © that proud, tyrannical, and infamous king- 
« dom.” In 1083, he calls the people of Great 
Britain © the bloody ſavage 1/landers.” The go- 
vernment, in various papers, he calls, “that con- 
«* rupt monarchy —*® that corrupt government,” — 
« a mixture of tyranny, Drofitgacy, Pbrutality, and 
* corruption.” —In the letters of Franklin, pub- 
liſhed in his paper, he calls Admiral Murray“ free- 
* booter Murray.” In 1033, he calls His Britan- 
nic Majeſty, © a prince of robbers.” In 1048, he 
calls him, © that prince of land and /ea robbers, 
„Gkonck III.“ In 1031, he fays, ſpeaking of 
Great Britain, © I pledge you my word, © that I 
« ſhould heartily rejoice, if the Royal Family were 


« all decently ovillotined.” And, finally, not to 
tire my readers with. the abominations of this atro- 


cious miſcreant, he puts a mock ſpeech into the 
mouth of the king of Great Britain, and makes 


bim conclude, as under the gatlows at Tyburn ! 


Here are inſults, if you talk of inſults, to fo- 


reign nations. Nor are theſe the worſt. A pamph- 
let once before quoted, called a Rub from Snub, has 


the following © decent“ lines; I will not call them 
verſes. 
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“God ſcourge Old England's king, 
LJo earth the direful ſpring 

& Of tears and blood: 
«© May all ſuch raſcals fall, 
« Lords, dukes, and devils all, 

6 Biting the mud.“ 


« When Britains beaft ſhall be 
+ Diſrob'd of royalty, 
„Diſcord ſhall fly; 


«© Put while the monſter's jaws, 
„ Fix'd at her vitals, knaws, 


& Freedom {hall die.“ 


“Why ſhould Columbia's fire, 
« Her ancient flame expire, 
„ While nations riſe ? 
“Still the Brute Royal raves, 
* Unchains his Britifh ſla ver 
Fierce in your eyes.“ 


Why did juſt heaven ordain 
% Kings and their miſcreant train, 
& Peſts to this world? 


„ Deep in hell's ruthleſs flame, 
“ Shrouded in endleſs ſhame, 
% May they be hurled,” 


Was there ever ſuch abominable outrage as this 
offered to mortal man any where but in America ? 
No: ſince the art of writing was difcovered, there 
never were ſuch libels tolerated againſt any human 
being, whether friend or enemy. Yet, neither the 
government of Pennſylvania, nor the Chief Juſ- 
tice, nor any other perſon in authority, ever inter- 
fered. No one, amongſt all theſe libellers, was 
ever proſecuted or bound over. Their poliltcs were 
perfectly French, and all went ſmoothly on. 

Let us for a moment ſuppoſe (which, however, 
we have no right to do), that the ſtupid and unge- 
nerous prejudice prevailing againſt Great Britain, 
formed ſome trifling excuſe for the remiſſneſs (to 
give it the mildeſt term) of the executive and judi- 
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ciary of the ſtate. Still, this could not apply to 
the libels publiſhed againſt other nations and 
princes; ſome of which had, and now have, {rea- 
ties of amity with this country, and others were 
not, nor ever had been, its foes. 

Amongſt theſe nations there is one, the libels 
againſt w hich I have reſerved for this place : I mean 
Spain. For three long years the King of Spain, 
his government and miniſtry, were the ſubject of 
conſtant abuſe and defamation. BAcHE, in No. 
1028 of his vile paper, ſays, © the /aves of Madrid 
* will ſoon ſhrink from the conquerers of Toulon.” 
And in No. 1044, he has, ſpeaking of Spain, theſe 
words: © The moje cowardly of the human race ;” 

—*©the Spaniſh flaces;” - the ignorant ſoldiery of 
the infamous tyrant of Caftille. 5 

Now, this is the very ſame Prince, and the ſame 
people, that I have been proſecuted for libelling. 
Compare what I have faid, or rather what I have 
- Publiſhed, concerning them : compare the paſſages 

in the Bill of Indictment with thoſe here quoted, 
and then praiſe the impartiality and juſtice of the 
free and equal government of Pennſylvania ! Don 
Yrujo never thought the honour of his Maſter, 
when called an infamous tyrant, merited his zeal 
to defend it; nay, the very printer, who thus de- 
famed him, the Dox has employed as the printer 
of his n/olent letter to Mr. PiekKERINGI This 
man's conduct is hardly worth notice; but how 
ſhall we account for the conduct of the Chief 
Judge of Pennſylvania? Surely the king of Spain's 
character ought to have been an object of his at- 
tention hen as well as now; unleſs we are wil- 
ling to allow that no character is under the pro- 
tection of the laws of Pennſylvania, unleſs it be of 
perſons devoted to the will of France. 

But, before I conclude this compariſon between 
what I have been moſt rigorouſly proſecuted for 
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doing, and what others have done with impunity, I 
thall give the reader a ſpecimen er two of the con- 
duct of the officers of this Pennſylvania Govern- 
ment {not excluding the Chief Judge himſelf ) 
towards foreign nations and princes. 

The Governor (Mifflin) aſſiſted at a civic feſtival, 
when the following toaſts were drunk; which 
were publiſhed in moit of the news-papers.* 


“ Thoſe illuſtrious citizens ſent to Botany Bay. May they be 
e ſpeedily recalled by their country, in the day of her regeneration.” 

« May the ſpirit of Parliamentary reform in Britain and Ireland 
« burſt the bands of corruption, and overwhelm the foes of liberty.“ 

„The Sans-culottes of France. May the robes of all the Empe- 
&« rors, Kings, Princes and Potentates [not excepting the fing of 
&« Spain], now employed in ſuppreſſing the flame of liberty, be cut 
5 up to make breeches.“ 


This 1s pretty © decent” in a Governor ; but, 
without ſtopping to remark on the peculiar decency 
of his toaſting -a gang of convicts, let us come to 
another inſtance of his conduct, full as “ decent” 
as this. 

At the civic feſtival, held in this city in 1794, to 
celebrate the dethronement of © Our great and 
good ally, Louis XVI,“ there were © aſſembled,“ 
according to the proces verbal, which was ſent to 
the Paris Convention, © the CHIES, civil and mi- 
litary, proces verbal contains a letter to the Conven- 
tion, in which the following honourable mention 
is made of the Governor. © The Governor of 
« Pennſylvania, that ardent friend of the French 
te republic, was preſent, and partook of all our en- 


« thufiaſm, and all our ſentiments.” T 


See Bacne of 11 February, 1795. 


+ The reader will not be ſurprized to hear, that this 1s the identi- 
cal Governor, who wanted a few thouſands of dollars from the 
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I believe they ſpoke truth; for the eannons of the 
State were fired, and military companies, with 
drums beating and colours flying, attended the exe- 
crable fete, one of the ceremonies of , which was, 
burning the Englijh flag; and as to the ſentimenis 
contained in the o and /peeches (tor there were 
both), they abounded m inſults towards almoſt all 
the princes of the earth, but particularly the King 
of Great Britain. | 

M KEEN dwells with great ſtreſs on the danger 
to be apprehended from inſulting foreign nations, 
more eſpecially thoſe with which we have negocia- 
tions pending, and the perſons with whom we are to 
treat. Well, then, all the libels that I have here 
produced, againſt his Britannic Majeſty, his mi- 
niſters, and his people; and this © decent” conduct 
on the part of © the CHIBFS, civil and military, 
« of Pennſylvania,” and on the part of the Gover- 
nor himſelf; all theſe libels were publiſhed, and 
this conduct took place, at the very time, when 
MR. Jay was in England, negociating an amicable 
adjuſtment of differences with the Britiſh miniſtry 
and their Soverergn ! 

The Chief juſtice would, I dare ſay, be very 
angry not to be thought included among © the 
„ CHIEFS civil and military of the State of Penn- 
« ſylvania;“ but I ſhall leave nothing to inference 
or ſuppoſition. Facts are what J love, and happily 
his conduct and character are not in want of plenty 


French miniſter FaucatT; and who drew, ſecretly, 15,000 dollars 
out of the Bank of Pennſylvania ! ! | | 
This man brought a whole litter of Y. home to his virtnous 
wife. He is a ſhameleſs blackguard, a drunkard, and every thing 
that can be named that is vile. Such is a republican Governor; a 
chief magiſtrate of ſtate, who has 1nfinitely greater powers over life 
and property than King George has! !—And this I have already 
proved on ſundry occaſions. | | 
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to illuſtrate them. I could mention one civic feſti- 
val at which he aſſiſted, where a © revolution in 


% Great Britain” was toaſted; and another, where 


a toaſt was, © Succeſs to the United Triſhmen,” then 
in open rebellion againſt their king; but, theſe 
would not, in point of time, be quite to my pur- 
poſe: I ſhall, therefore, come to one inſtance of his 
conduct that is ſo. It is a ſort of companion piece 
to his Charge, and it ſhall, for that reaſon, be put 


exactly upon a parallel with it. 


Judge M*Kearn's Charge, 
AGAINST 


PETER PORCUPINE. 


„At a time when miſunder- 
“ ſtandings prevail between the 
& Republics of the United States 
„ and France, and when our 
& general government have ap- 
&« pointed public miniſters to en- 
& deavour their removal and 1e- 
& {tore the former harmony, 
* ſome of the journals or newl- 
« papers in the city of Philadel- 
6 phia have teemed with the 
« molt irritating invectives, 
& couched in the moſt vulgar 
c and opprobrious language, not 
* only againſt the French nation 
& and their allies, but the very 
c men in power with whom the 
“ miniſters of our country are 
& ſent to negociate. Theſe pub- 
& lications have an evident ten- 
& dency not only to fruſtrate a 
& reconciliation, but to create a 
rupture and provoke a war be- 
« tween the fiſter Republics, and 
« ſeem calculated to vilify, nay, 
4 to ſubvert all Republican go- 
% vernments whatſoever. 

& [Impreſſed with the dutics of 
« my flation, I have uſed ſome 


STI 
Peter Porcupine Charge, 
AGAINST 


FUDGE M*KEAN. 


At a time when miſunder- 
ſtandings prevailed between this 
country and Great Britain, and 
when the General Government 
had appointed Mr. Jay, and 
ſent him to England to endeavour 
to remove them, many newſpa- 

ers and pamphlets in, this city of 

hiladelphia, teemed with the 
moſt falſe, moſt vile, and-moſt 
raſcally abuſe, not only againſt 
the Britiſh nation and their al- 
lies, but alſo againſt the very mi- 
niſters, and the very monarch, 
with whom he was Gene to treat. 
Theſe publications had an evident 
tendency, not only to fruſtrate a 
reconciliation, ſo neceſſary to the 
peace, proſperity, and happineſs 
of America, but to provoke a 
deſtructive war between the two 
nations ; and were, beſides, cal- 
culated to vilify, and ſubvert, all 
lawful and good government 
whatſoever. | 


Yet, Thomas McKean, the 
Chief Juſtice of Pennſylvania, 
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t endeavours for checking theſe 
“ evils, by binding over the edi- 
« tor and printer of one of them, 
„ licentions and virulent beyond 
„ all former example, to his 
„good behaviour; but he ſtill 
e perſeveres in his nefarious pub- 
& lications; he has ranſacked 
& our language for terms of re- 
* proach and inſult, and for the 
baſeit accuſations againſt every 


$ ruler and diſtinguiſhed charac- 


ter 1n France and Spain, with 
„ whom we chance to have any 
& intercourſe, which it is ſcarce 
in nature to forgive; in brief, 
he braves his recognizance and 
* the laws. It is now with you, 
„ gentlemen of the grand jury, 
to animadvert on his conduct; 
* without your aid it cannot be 
& corrected. The government 
& that will not diſcountenance, 
* may be thought to adopt it, 
& and be deemed juſtly charge- 
* able with all the conſe- 
quences.“ 
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never was impreſſed with the du- 
ties of his flation, ſo far as to uſe 
any the moſt feeble endeavour 
for checking theſe evils. He ne- 
ver did puniſh, or proſecute, or 
bind over, or reprimand, one of 
the infamous authors, printers, 
or publiſhers; but, on the contra- 
ry, when the unratified treaty 
was promulgated, he appeared at 
the head of a committee in the 
State-Houſe yard, ſurrounded 
with a vaſt concourſe of rabble, 
aſſembled for the evident and 
avowed purpoſe of preventing its 
ratification. Here Hamilton 
Rowan was, on motion from the 
chair, welcomed with many 
cheers; the rabble were called 
on to fich the damned treaty to hell, 
and they afterwards went and 
burnt it, with every mark of ha- 
tred and inſult, oppoſite the door 
of the Britiſh Embaſſador ! 


There 1s the text, reader: make the comment 


yourſelf; for I have not language to do juſtice to the 
indignant feelings that it excites in my breaſt. — 
Sum up the evidence, and judge of the candour 


and impartiality of the Chief Juſtice of Pennſylva- 


nia. All that could be conjured up againſt me, 
was included in the Bill of Indictment, the very 
harſheſt expreſſion to be found in which, is, my 
calling the King of Spain a degenerate Prince:“ 
while I have proved, from papers and pamphlets 
now 1n print, and to be come at by every one, that 
others have printed, and publiſhed to the world, 
that Mr. Jay is a © damned arch traitor,” General 


Waſhington a © patron of fraud, a legalizer of cor- 
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© ruption, and an aflaſſin;” that the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia is a © ſhe bear,” the King of Pruſſia “ a 


„ ſharper,” the Queen of Portugal a “ lunatic,” 


the Prince of Wales a © murderer,” the King of 
Great Britain a“ brute, a monſter, a raſcal, and a 
« robber, worthy of the gibbet;” and, laſtly, that 
the King of Spain, whom I only called a degene- 
rate prince, has been boldly declared to be © an 
“infamous tyrant!'—And, I again and again re- 
peat, that the Chief Juſtice has ſuffered all this to 
paſs immediately under his fight, unproſecuted, un- 
reproved, and unnoticed; while my publications 
have been watched with a never-ſlumbering eye, 
and proſecuted with a rigour unparalleled ; while 
two thirds of a charge to a Grand Jury have been 
directly pointed at my perſon; while every ſeyere 
maxim of our own law has been ſought out; and, 
as if all this were not enough, while the bloody 
twelve tables of Rome, and the laws of Valenti- 
nian have been reſorted to, in order to excite a. 
horror of my offence, and to draw down puniſh- 
ment on my head, for publiſhing what an enlight- 
ened and honeſt Grand Jury has determined, not 
to be libellous ! 

How difficult ſoever the reader may here find it 
to repreſs the emotions, which ſuch hitherto un- 
heard-of conduct is calculated to excite, I muſt 
beg him to indulge them, till I have drawn his at- 
tention to a fact, which, in the crowd of matter, 
I dare ſay has eſcaped him. | 

I have amply proved, that the pretended libels, 
for which I have been proſecuted, are to the real 
ones, publiſhed by others, what the glare of a taper 
is to a city in flames. I have proved that the very 
monarch, whom I termed a © degenerate prince,” 
has been, by others, proclaimed as © an infamous 
« tyrant,” But, there was yet one tact wanting to 
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render this ſcandalous proſecution complete; and 
that fact is at hand. 

The reader, by turning back to page 29, will 
perceive, that one of my * falſe, ſcandalous, and 
«© malicious hbels,” as they are moſt falſely and 
ſcandalouſly called, did not originate with me, nor 
in my paper. It was copied from Mr. Fexxo' 8 
paper of an anterior date. This material circum- 
ſtance was, very cautiouſly and candidly kept out 
of the Bill of Indictment, though the heads and 


titles of the other two publications were mentioned; 


and there is every regſon to believe, that it eſcaped 


the attention of the Grand Jury. 
The Indictnent, as is uſual, concludes with 


ſtating the tendency of the crime, part of which is, 


« the evil example of all others in the like caſe of- 
« fending.” This is moſt certainly very proper: 
for, to prevent the effects ot evil example, is, or ought 
to be, the principle object of all puniſhments. Put, 
how could I be ſaid to tet the evil example, when it 
was notorious that I had been far ſurpaſſed by others, 
who had never been called to account, and when 
the very publication, for which I] was proſecuted, 
I had copied, word for word, from another printer, 
a native of the country, and living in tne ſame city 
with myſelf? Mr. FEexxo has never been bound 
over. He has never been arreſted : nor has he been 
even ſpoken to on the ſubject. He has heard of 
my being proſecuted; but he little imagines it was 
for his crimes. 

Thus, in the capital of America, amidſt all its 
vaunted liberty of the preſs, and under the * equal” 
and © humane” laws of Pennſylvania, another man 
has been allowed to print and publiſh, not only 
with impunity, but without proof, a paragraph, 
for the republiſhing of which 1 have been ſeized as 


a criminal, expoled to the danger of a heavy fine, 
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of impriſonment at hard labour, of being crammed 
into a dungeon, and of /uffering the puniſhment of 
a murderer ! | 

Is this your republican juſtice ? Is this the bleſſed 
fruit of that liberty, to obtain which all the horrors 
of a revolution are to be encountered, kings are to 
be hurled from their thrones, and nations deluged 
in blood? Was it for this that America maintained 
a ten years deſolating war; that all the ties of inte- 
reſt, of allegiance, of friendſhip, and of nature, 
were rent aſunder, and that a hundred thouſand of 
her ſons were ſtretched dead on the plain Talk 
not to me of your ſovereign people, and your uni- 
verſal ſufferage ; of your political liberty and your 
equal rights: they are empty ſounds, which I re- 
gard not. Give me ſecurity for my perſon and 
property ; or, at leaſt, let me ſhare the fate of my 
neighbour. © Send us (faid the Ifraclites of old); 
Send us, O Lord, a king, that he may render us 
« juſtice.” To enſure this laſt mentioned ineſtima- 
ble bleſſing, is the end of civil ſociety, and ought 
to be the great object of all political inſtitutions. 
Juſtice is the ſoul of freedom, as impartiality is the 
ſoul of juſtice; and, without theſe, {zberty is an 
impoſtor, and lato is a farce. 

[ ſhould here bid the reader adieu, leaving him 
to pour out his ſoul, like Judge McKean, in ho- 
ſannahs for the © temporal bleſſings of the Repre- 
* ſentative Democracy, which the Almighty, in 
« his great mercy, has vouchſafed unto us;” but I 
have pledged myſelf to prove, that the Britih preſs 
. 25 much freer than that of America; and, notwith- 
ſtanding © the bleſſings, in great mercy, vouch- 
« ſafed unto us,” I fear not, that, with the indul- 
gence of the reader, I ſhall make good my promiſe. 
For the motives from which I do this Jam reſponſi- 
ble to no one: if, however, an apology is thought 
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neceſſary, let it be ſought for in the abominable 
treatment I have experienced. 

Since the revolution, which terminated in the 
independence of theſe States, almoſt every publica- 
tion here, and every democratic one in Great Bri- 
tain, have held the liberty of the American preſs up 
in triumphant exaltation over that of the preſs of 
Great Britain. How many volumes might be filled 
up with inſtances of this fort! How many thouſand 
times is the vain boaſt repeated in the courſe of each 
revolving fun! To refer to particular publications is 
like ſecking for proots of daylight or of darkneſs : 
but, there is one that I mult refer to, becauſe it ſo 
aptly anſwers my purpoſe. It is a letter of the 
arch ſectarian PRiESTLEY, who, not content with- 
out companions in his fallen ſtate, has ſpared no 
pains to inveigle his countrymen hither. He tells 
the people of England, in his letter, ſent there to 
be publiſhed, that “ Here (in walicks to mark the 
contraſt) * Fere the preſs is free. Here truth is 
« not a libel.“ This ſatanic letter contains many 
other aſſertions equally /al/e, which I may one day 
or other expoſe; but, at preſent, I notice only what 
appertains to my ſubject.* | | 

The poor Doctor was always a bold aſſertor; but, 
in the caſe before us, I muſt confeſs, a more ſcru- 

ulous man might have been led into the adoptian 
of a faiſhood. The peal has been ſo inceſſantly 
rung in our ears; we have been ſo bored with it in 


* The letter, of which I ſpeak here, I have a copy of by me, in 
a Liverpool paper. But ſince the Doctor wrote that letter, it ſeems, 
experience has changed his opinion. — He has ſuffered the juſt pu- 
niſhment of his malignancy againſt his country; he has been cheated, 
neglected, and ſcorned. He now is in an obſcurity hardly pene- 
trable; he is reduced to poverty, and is burſting with vexation. 
All this has had an effect; and I will ſtate as a fact, which I call on 
him to deny, if he can; that he has lately declared, that © rrpubli- 
« can governinents are the mg/t arbitrary in the world !!!” | 
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all ſeaſons, at all hours, eating, drinking, and fleep- 
ing time not excepted, that it required a degree of 
incredulity rarely to be met with to reſiſt the temp- 
tation to belief. The aſſertion is, nevertheleſs, 
falſe; and it is a falſhood too, which the ſafety of 
every one (particularly a foreigner), who touches. 
pen or types, requires to be clearly and fully ex- 
poſed. : 

That TRUTH Yay be d libel in Great Britain, 
and that it cannot be a libel here, is generally be- 
lieved; and is thought to conſtitute the difference 
in the laws of the two countries, on this head. 
But this 1s no more than a vulgar notion, taken up 
from ignorance, and propagated from vanity and 
envy. I defy any man to produce me a ſingle law, 
or a tingle conſtitution (for, © thank God,” as the 
Judge ſays, we have many); I defy him to cite me 
a clauſe or ſentence, that ſays, or that leaves room 
to ſuppoſe, that truth may not be deemed a libel, 
here as well as in England. The United States, 
and the individual States of Maſſachuſetts, New 
Hampthire, Vermont, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Kentuckey, each of them ſay, that“ the pre/5 
« ought to be free,” in a thort vague ſentence, of 
which any lawyer of a common capacity would 
give as many different interpretations as there can 
be rung changes upon twelve bells, which are ſaid 
to amount to ſome millions. Pennſylvania and 
Tenueſee ſay the ſame, and more. They ſay, with 
the other States, and with the laws of England, 
that the pre/s hall be free; and they add, that“ in 
« proſecutions for the publication of papers, inveſ- 
« tigating the official conduct of officers, or where 
the matter publithed is proper for public informa- 
ion, the {ruth thereof may be given in evidence.” 
Connetticut, New York, New Jerſey, Delaware, 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, have had 
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the prudence to ſay nothing at all about the matter; 
and, as to Rhode Iſland, its conſtitution is neither 
more nor leſs than a new edition of the Charter 

ranted them by © the abundant grace, certain 
* knowledge, and mere motion“ of King Charles I. 
Thus it ſtands, bound up with the other ſixteen 
conſtitutions, without the addition or excluſion of 
a ſingle word.“ And, all the other States, without 
one exception, have taken ſpecial care to bind 
down their rulers never to deprive them of the com- 
mon law of England, but to preſerve it inviolate to 
them and their children. Amidit all their vagaries, 


when they were ſtark ſtaring drunk with revolu- 


tionary triumph, they had the good ſenſe, the fa- 
ving grace, to cling faſt round this old trunk of 
ſolid and ſubſtantial liberty. Long may they hold 
by it, and never ſuffer it to be chipped away by 
quibbling ſtatutes and partial Judges! 

Hence, then, it happens, very luckily for me, 
that, if there be any State, in which the common 
law of England, reſpecting libels, is departed from, 
it 1s poor Pennſylvania. And, what is the mighty 
« bleſſing” ſhe has had “ vouchſafed unto her?“ 
Why, © in proſecutions for the publication of pa- 
« pers inveſtigating the official condutet of officers, 
* or where the matter publiſhed is proper for public 
* information, the truth may be given in evidence. 
So that, you will pleaſe to "obſerve, Meſſieurs au- 
thors and printers, that, firſt, the perſon about whom 
you publiſh muſt be an officer ; and next, you muſt 
touch upon nothing but his offeczal conduct. Pre- 


Let thoſe, who contend that the Americans have gained by 
their revolution, repeat this with ſhame. The old charter of 
Charles II. one of the worſt of. the Engliſh kings, is their pre- 
ſent conſtitution + and yet this is the people, who wanted a revolu- 
tion to obtain liberty, and whom the people of England are called 
on to imitate! 
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cious privilege ! It is a mere net to catch the un- 
wary: it leaves not the leaſt ſcope for cenſuring any 
public man whatſoever, but ſeems, on the contrary, 
intended to ſhelter his faults and his crimes from the 
laſh of the preſs. By declaring that the truth ſhall 
be admitted as evidence as to ſuch publications only 
as touch his oficrud conduct, his private character 
and conduct are held up as facred and inviolable. 
But, the Judge, the expolitor of the conſtitution, 
goes {till further. He tells us, that the publications, 
reſpecting the*official conduct of officers, muſt not 
only be true, but © candid” and © decent” allo. 
This is a maxim laid down in his charge, and every 
one will agree, that he was ready to put it in prac- 
tice. Comfortable writing and publiſhing it muſt 


be, thus penned up with vague and indefinite epi- 


 thets! Truth may be defined and aſcertained, but 
what publication is there, which, by ſome quirk or 
other, might not be repreſented as wncantid or in- 
decent Vet, as if this left the preſs {till (oo free, 
the Judge tells us, that ſuch publications muſt not 
only be decent, candid and true, but, beſides all 
this, they muſt © have an eye /olely to the public 
good.” Here is a pretty latitude for quibble and 
litigation ! Not only the 7acts are to be eſtabliſh- 
ed, and the manner and file approved of by the 
court, but even the motzves of the writer are to be 
enquired into, and may be conſtrued into a ground 
for puniſhing him! 

One would now think that the officers of Penn- 
ſylvania were ſafely enough fortified againſt the at- 
tacks of the preſs; but the Chief Juſtice was re— 
ſolved to guard them at every point; and, there- 
fore, after throwing up baſtions in Abundance, and 
out-works upon out-works, he {urrounds the whole 
with a line of contravallation, thus:—« Where 
« hibels are printed againſt perſons employed in a 
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te public capacity, they receive an aggravation, as 
< they tend to /candalize the government.” Charm- 
ing liberty of the preſs! Againſt men thus defend- 
ed, what devil of a printer is there, who will ever 
dare to fire a ſingle ſhot ? Suppoſe, for inſtance, that 
a Judge were to be guilty of ſome moſt vile and in- 
famous offence: ſuppoſe he were to thieve; one 
would think that a tree preſs ſhould take ſome little 
notice of it; but you mult not do it, becauſe thiev- 
ing is not (or, at leaſt, I am ſure, it ought not to be) 
the official conduct of a Judge, and therefore the 
truth cannot be given in evidence; and becauſe the 
libel would © receive an aggravation,” as it would 
moſt certainly © tend to /candalize the government.“ 
Thus 1s the preſs of Pennſylvania nailed down ; but 
if ſuch a thing had happened in England, or in 
France, previous to the revolution, the printers would 
have blazoned it from one end of the empire, nay, 
trom one end of the world to the other; and if they 
could have found a conveyance to the Moon, thi- 
ther it would have gone. It is right to curb ſuch 
* licentious” fellows. Their blabbing ought to be 
prevented; and for doing this, give me not a mighty 


* A Judge of Pennſylvania, Repmax, was, in November, 1795, 
| caught thieving in the ſhop of Mr. FOoLwELT, the dry-goods mer- 
| chant in Front Street. Mr. Folwell detected him, took the money 

(300 dollars) from him, and kicked him into the ſtreet.— His 
friends, amongſt the molt intimate of whom was His Excellency the 
Governor, adviſed him to retire; and he is now living at his eaſe 
about twenty miles from the city. No juſtice was ever done to him; 
he was never cenſured, not even in the newſpapers! Such is the 
cowardly, baſe, and worthleſs preſs of America. Such are repub- 
lican judges, and ſuch is republican morality! But this is not the 
worſt.— I know a judge who has committed murder! wiltul murder, 
and that, too, previous to nis appointment by this our republican 
Governor! | 3 

I only give a ſort of hint here. — One day or other, if it pleaſes 
God to ſpare my life, I will publiſh ſuch a collection of facts, as 
ſhall ſhock the univerſe. = 
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kingdom with ſtanding armies and lettres de cachet, 
but give me a little ſnug © Repreſentative Demo- 
** cracy,” armed with the power of binding them 
over at diſcretion, and inflicting on them {he puniſh- 
ment of a murderer. | | 

As to the latter proviſion of the clauſe above 
quoted, that the /ruths publiſhed muſt be proper for 
public information, it is far worſe than nothing ; for, 
what is proper for public information is no libel ac- 
cording to the common law, and therefore no truth, 


nor any evidence whatſoever, is neceſſary to juſtify 


its publication, in the eye of the law; but, accord- 
ing to the new maxim, what 1s very proper for pub- 


lic information may be a libe], if the truth of every 


word of it cannot be eſtabliſhed. | 
I think I have now ſatisfied the reader, that; in 
point of law, the American preſs has gained no- 
thing over that of Great Britain. Bur, the Chief 
Juſtice, as if he really intended to aid my under- 
taking, and to do away every doubt on the ſubject, 
took good care to tell the Grand Jury, that, with 
reſpect to libels, the common law was confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed by the Conſtitution itjelf, Where then 
is the advantage derived from the new order of 


things? If the conſtitution of Pennſylvania, which 


is, according to the modern application of the word, 
the freeſt in America; if this conſtitution has done 
No more than confirm and eſtabuſh the common 
law of England, with reſpect to the liberty of the 
preſs, how can any man have the impudence to 
boaſt of that liberty being greater here than it is in 
England, where that ſame common law ſtill exiſts 
in all its plenitude and purity, and is adminiſtered 


by men the moſt learned, independent, and righte- 


ous, in the world? 3 
Thus far, then, the liberty of the preſs is, in the 
eve of the lato, the ſame in both countries; but this 
a 
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does not prove that there exiſt no circumſtances in 
America, peculiar to it, which render the exerciſe 
of this liberty unſafe, and of courſe reſtrain its ope- 
ration. It is not only the principles profeſſed in a 
country that we are to look to, but alſo the practice 
of that country. The thing called the conſtitution 
of France, for example, ſays, that the free w/e of the 
preſs is a right /acred and znviolable; but this does 
not prevent the tyrants from ſeizing the printers by 
ſcores, and tranſporting them without a trial and 
without a hearing. | 

The preſs has been, and till is, reſtrained in this 
country, 1ſt. by the notion, which has been, for 
evident motives, inculcated by artful men, that no 
privale character ought to be publick'y cenſured. 
2nd. by the very dangerous privilege, which ãoreigu 
agents poſſeſs, in having a choice of governments, 
under which to bring their proſecutions. And 3d. 
by the terror neceſſarily excited in every printer, 
by the di/graceful and cruel puniſhment, to which 
he is liable. 

As to the firſt of theſe reſtraints, nothing can give 
a better idea of the extent to which it is carried, 
than the bold aſſertions contained in the Chict 
Judge's Charge. He tells us, that, though a pub- 
lication may not reflect any moral turpitude on the 
party, it may yet be libellous, if it thwarts the ſaid 
party's defire of appearing agreeable in life. This is 
a very comfortable doctrine to every /coundrel, and 
particularly to every whore, for you will not find one 


of either deſcription, who does not defire to appear | 


agreable in life. The reaſonableneſs of this doc- 
trine his Honour ſupports by telling us, that if any 
man does wrong, recourſe may be had to the courts of 
juſtice, and that there can be no neceſſity, nor reaſon, 
tor appeals to the people in news-papers or pamphlets. 
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Thus you ſee, if his Honour ſhuts up the preſs, 
he has the goodneſs to open his court to us *. But, 
if I were to ſee one officer of government go ſtag- 
gering drunk through the ſtreet, on his return from 
a civic feſtival; or another, from the ſame cauſe, 
reeling into his ſeat, muſt I hold my tongue, or go to 
law with them? If a ſwindler, a man of the baſeſt 
character, the moſt treacherous, and corrupt of 
mortals, were to propofe himſelf as a candidate for 
a ſeat in the Legiſlature, muſt I ſay nothing about 
him; muſt I not throw out even a hint to the peo- 
ple, to warn them of their danger? If a Judge, or 
any other awful character, were to be detected in 
ſhop-lifting, or in the commiſſion of any ſuch baſe 
and infamous crime; or if a lady were to chooſe, 
now and then, to relieve her huſband by retiring a 
few months to the arms of a friend, muſt I ſew up 
my lips, and muſt my preſs be as tame and content- 
ed as the cuckold himſelf? f 

Such may, indeed, be the practice of the Ameri- 
can preſs; but is it that of the preſs of Great Bri- 
tain? Only compare one of the London papers with 
an American paper, and you will ſoon fee 
which comes from the freeſt preſs. Is there a crime, 
is there a fault or a folly, which the editors and 
print-ſellers in London do not laſh? They dive into 
every aſſembly and every houſe, they ſpare charac- 
ters neither public nor private; neither the people 
the gentry; the clergy, the nobility, nor the royal 


* Where his own ſon is a pleading lawyer. The Judge himſelf 
ſometimes acts as a lawyer in other States. 

+ A Pennſylvania Fudge's wiſe had, a little while ago, a child 
by a man who kept a livery ſtable. Hit Honour, the Judge, had 
been abſent for three years, in the weſtern territory. The lady, ſays 
the ſtable- man, is the beſt of the two, and ſhe has married him, 
though his Honour is ſtill living. I need not name the parties, for 
though the cowardly newſpapers have never noticed the affair, it 15 
notorious enough, 
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family itſelf are ſheltered from their ridicule or their 
cenſure. Let any American but open PETER 
PIN DAR's works and the LONDON MorxixG 
CRONSICLE; then Jet him read Judge M'Kean's 
Charge, and bluſh at the boaſt that has been ſo of— 
ten made about the liberty of the preſs. 

Jam far from approving of all, or of hardly any 
thing, contained in the works of Pindar and the 
Morning Chronicle : the Chronicle is the devoted 
tool of an infamous Jacobin faction, and the far 
greater part of Pindar's monotonous odes are an 
outrage on decency, on truth, and on every princi— 
ple, moral and religious, by which a man of learn- 
ing and talents ought to be directed. But becauſe 
public cenſure and ridicule, when grounded on, fal/c- 
hood, 1s unjuſtifiable, it by no means follows, that 
the preſs is to exerciſe no cenſorſhip at all ; that 
it is not to record evil as well as righteous deeds; 
that it is not to check the follies and vices of the 
times; that it is not to exert its wholeſome and 
mighty influence on ſociety, but become the mere 
echo of the bench and the bar. No; this does not 
follow; yet, this is the practice of the American 
preſs. 

Come to my office, reader, and iook over (if you 
have patience) the leaden ſheets that are hither 
dragged from every quarter of the country. If they 
have one ſingle ſhaft of ſatire, except it be on the 
old hackneyed ſubject of king- craft and prieſt-craft, 
I will ſuffer you to ſuffocate me by reading me their 
contents.—And what is the reaſon of this? Is it 
that this bleffſed © Repreſentative Democracy, 
* which, zu great mercy, has been vouchſated unto 
« us,” preſerves us unſuſceptible of folly or vice? 
Is it that we are all wiſe, moral, religious, and pure 
as the driven ſnow? Is it, my God! that we know 
of no ſuch thing as drunkennets, adultery, ſwind- 
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ling, corruption, or blaſphemy?“ Or is it that 
we with to keep theſe things hidden from the 
world lf this could be done, and if filence would 
produce a retormation, I would willingly confent,— 


not to become as tame and infipid as my brethren, 


but to throw my preſs into the river. But this is 
impoſſible ; ſince whatever exiſts, is, and muſt be, 


known; and tince wickedneſs the longer it remains 


unchaſtiſed, the more inveterate it becomes. Since 
this 1s the caſe, the moſt rigid cenſorſhip in the 
preſs is abſolutely neceſſary, to check, in time, that 
which, if ſuffered to paſs unnoticed, will moſt cer- 
tainly, ſooner or later, end in general degradation 
and ruin. 

Yet, this timely check; this ſalutary and coſtleſs 
chaſtiſement, muſt remain an uſeleſs inſtrument in 
our hands, becauſe, forſooth, the villain and the 
firumpet * dei, to appear agreeable in life,” and 
becauſe an expoſure of their turpitude will © ,n 
& the honour of ther families! For this cogent 
reaſon, the good and the bad, the upright ſtateſman 
and the traitor, the man of integrity and the rogue, 
the virtuous matron and the whore, are all to be 
jumbled together, and the world 1s to take us in the 
lump, or not at all. 

But, may it pleaſe your Honour, this will not do. 
We know well, that the world is very il|-natured, 
and that, when it judges in the lump, it very ſel- 
dom looks at the beſt fide. Men of reputation, 


* There are more baſtards born annually in the ſingle State of 
Pennſylvania, than in all the Britiſh dominions; and as to cuckoldom, 
Iwill only ſay, that every paper teems with advertiſements of wives 


eloped from the bed and board of their huſbands. 1 do not hence in- 


linuate, that there are 10 good people here. There are many. As 
many as in moſt countries; but then people will, and do, allow, that 
the morals of the country are approaching faſt to that ſtate, which 
never yet failed to prove the ruin of every thing held in eſteem 
amongſt men. 
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therefore, do not approve of this jumbling work. 
They with to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that have 
none. This can be done only by the detection of 
vice, and by expoſing it to public cenſure; and I beg 
your Honour's leave to add one concluding obſerva- 
tion of my own, which is this: that I never yet 
knew a ſingle perſon, man or woman, extremely an- 
ious to reftrain the ltherty of the preſs, in this re- 
ſpect, who- had not very ſufficient reaſons for ſo 
doing. 5 | 

The next reſtraint on the freedom of the Ame- 
rican preſs, is the very alarming privilege-which fo- 
reign agents poſſeſs, in having a choice of govern- 
ments, under which to bring their proſecutions, 

J have already, in the former part of this pam- 
phlet, ſaid how the preſs, in various parts of the 
country, has been kept in ſlavery by the unpuniſhed 
violence of the domineering French faction; and, 
in the relation of the treatment I have met with, I 
have clearly proved what every printer of any in- 
dependence of ſpirit has to expect from another 
quarter. This ſituation of things, however, has been 
produced by a combination of ſingular circum- 
ſtances, and it may probably wear away as thoſe 
circumſtances change. But the evil of which I 
have now to complain, is of a nature not to be 
worn away by the hand of time alone. It is built 
on law and conſtitution, or, at leaſt, it operates as 
if it were, and admits of no remedy, except by 
ſome poſitive act of the convention or the legiſla- 
ture. | | 
It was hoped (though, it muſt be confeſſed, with 
very little reaſon), that America, when ſeparated 
from Great Britian, would never more be affected by 
the quarrels of European nations. PAIN E told the 
people, that they would have nothing to do but grow 
rich, while other nations ſhould be at war. Our 
« commerce,” ſays he, “ will always ſecure us the 
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« peace and friend/hip of all Europe.“ This, by 
woeful experience, we find to have been like all 
the reſt of ſhallow-headed Paine's predictions. 
But, this 1s not the worſt. Not only does America 
feel the preſſure of European wars, in a degree 
equal to that felt by the people of Great Britain 
at this moment; but ſhe is curſed with a forei 
faction in her boſom, by which ſhe is continually 
curbed, harraſſed, injured, inſulted, and betrayed, 

The politics of the country are become ſo con- 
nected, ſo interwoven, with the politics of other 
nations, France in particular, that they are never 
ſpoken of in any other than a relative light. I verily 
believe, and indeed I am certain, that, as to num- 
bers, men are more equally divided, at this time, 
between the Federal government and the French, 
than they were in the year 1778, between the Con- 
greſs and the King of England. — 

Nor does this pernicious diviſion ſtop here. The 
State governments have their ſides, One State is 
called a Federal State, and another an Antifederal 
State ; and it is notorious, that the politics of the 
perſons, who adminiſter theſe ſubaltern governs 
ments, are generally fixed and uniform on one fide 
or the other. | | 
In ſuch a ſtate of things, only think of the dan- 
ger of allowing foreign miniſters and agents to 
chooſe the government, under which to bring their 
proſecutions! Poſſeſſing this dreadful privilege, 
will not every foreign agent take good care to in- 
ſtitute his proſecutions under that government, to 
which the party proſecuted has, by his politics, 
rendered himſelf obnoxious? And, where this can 
be done, what ſort of chance, I pray, is there for 
a man who meddles with the preſs, and who hap- 
pens to be fituated in a State, where he muſt of. 
| neceſſity be obnoxious to one of the two govern- 
ments under which he lives? 
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Ny own caſe is a ſtriking exemplification of the 


danger of this privilege. Vrujo, the Spaniard, ap- 
plied firſt to the Federal Government to proſecute 
me, and was informed that it would be done in the 
Federal courts. But, this he remonſtrated againſt, 
and requeſted that it might be done in the courts of 
Pennſylvania: in which courts M' Kean is Chief 


Judge. Now, why this requeſt? Why prefer one 


Juriſdiction to another? The courtss are held at the 
ſame place, and nearly at the fame time. The 
Judges of the Federal court are men famous tor 


their Jearning and their integrity; and, I am ſure, 
ordering the trial in this court ought to have been 


looked upon as a mark of reſpect to the Spaniſh 
King. How, then, are we to account for this ex- 
traordinary requeſt ? i 
Leaving the reader to account for it in his own 
way, I ſhall tell him that the requeſt was refuſed; 


and that, then, a new proſecution was ſet on foot 


under the government of Pennſylvania, The mat- 
ter contained in the Bill of Indictment was hunted 
out; and, let it be well remembered, that every 
pretended libel contained in this Bill, was publiſhed 
before I was bound over on the fr complaint. In 
poſſeſſion of this fact, the reader will be able to 
_ what the hopes of the profecutor were 

unded on. 

The matter in the Bill of indictment, if libellous, 
was ſurely ſo before I was bound over the firſt time. 


How comes it then, that it was not included in the 


firſt complaint? This puzzled the Grand Jury. The 
thing appeared ſo unnatural to them, that they 
ſent for the two Attornies General to explain the 
myſtery; when it was found, that they had taken 


care, in drawing their indictments, to ſteer clear of 


each other; in doing which, I, by-the-bye, do not 


mean to hint, that either of theſe gentlemen did any 


more than his duty. 
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Thus was ſeen the ſingular phenomenon of a 
printer proſecuted by {wo governments, at one and 
the ſame time, for different parts of one and the 
ſame offence! And this is American liberty of the 
preſs ! | 
Did Engliſhmen ever hear of any thing of this 
kind before? No; they have one Government, one 
law, and one conſtitution, for all, In their country, 
neither foreign nor native, plaintiff nor defendant, 
has a choice of juriſdictions, tribunals, or judges. 
Where the offence is committed, there mult it be 
tried. They have no claſhing of governments of 
oppoſite politics, under which every printer is in 
hourly danger, from the intrigues of foreign agents, 
and is obliged to tack and ſhift, ike a polacre with 
contending winds between Sylla and Charibdis. 
No; in England, all is fair and free. The path is 
ſimple: the law is one and the ſame, and is equal in 
its operations in every place and towards all parties. 
It is founded in wiſdom and in juſtice, and is ad- 
miniſtered with candour, impartiality, and mercy. 
The third reſtraint on the liberty of the Ameri- 
can preſs, and the laſt which I ſhall notice, at his 
time, is, the fear which muſt be naturally excited 
in every writer and printer, by the diſgraceful 
and cruel puniſhment to which he ts contiuully &x- 

/ed. | 
After all that we have heard and ſeen about the 
mildneſ and humanity of the American laws; after 
all the cant of the tender hearted Briſſot; after all 
the filly eulogiums on the prifons of Philadelphia, 
ſpread abroad in pamphle:s, ſpeeches, and para- 
graphs : and after all the farcaitic and acrimonious 
mvective which the American preſs is continually 
pouring out againſt the /anguinary code of Great 
Britain: bored with all this, I fay, even to furfeit- 
ing, my preſent complaint muſt appear very ex- 
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traordinary. Let it. All that I have to do, is to 
rove it well founded. | 


The liberty of doing any thing, is greater or 


teſs, in proportion to the puniſhment that the law. 
awards for it. I am, therefore, far from pretending 
that the Americans do not, in ſome reſpects, poſſeſs 
more liberty than the Engliſh, They are in lefs 
danger, when they ſteal, rob, forge, coin, and 
murder : for, theſe crimes are here puniſhed with 


fine, jail impriſonment, impriſonment at hard la- 


bour, or ſolitary confinement ; whereas in England, 
they are puniſhed with death. But, let thoſe, who 
have reaſon, boaſt of this ſort of liberty. It is not 
what I want. I only contend for liberty to write 
and to print. | 


This liberty is a right, ſanctioned by Jaw, as far 


as a certain line, all beyond which is called libel- 


ling. This line reaches, as I have clearly proved, 
juſt as far in America as it does in England, and 
no farther. All that we have to do then 1s to ſee, 
which country inflicts puniſhments the leaſt ſevere 


on tranſgreſſors; for, in that country the preſs muſt 


be moſt free. 1 
By only caſting our eyes on the Chief Judge's 
Charge, we ſhall perceive, that the puniſhments 


are ten fold more ſevere in America than in Eng- 


England. In England, a tranſgreſſor of the laws 
of the preſs, or in other words, a libeller, 1s pu- 
niſhable by fine, by impriſonment in jail, by fland- 
ing in the pillory; or by any two, or all three of 
them. But, what is his puniſhment in America ? 
Why, in the firſt place, ,/ine and jail impriſonment, 
as in England, and to theſe may be added, im- 
priſonment at hard labour, and even ſolitary con- 


finement in a dungeon, at the diſeretion of the 


court; and all this too in a country, where the pro- 
ſecutor may have q chotce of courts ! 


As far as relates to Fines and jail impriſonment 


the code of the two countries is the ſame; but 
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inſtead of the momentary ſhame of the pillory, 
the American libeller, whether writer or printer, 
is liable to the laſting pain and diſgrace of hard 
labour, and to the more horrid puniſhment of the 
dungeon. Standing in the pillory, which 1s the 
worſt an Englith libeller can undergo, is over in a 
tew hours. The ſufferer is then placed in Jail, 


where he is as free as a detention of his perſon _ 


will admit of. He can ſee, hear, read and con- 
verſe. He is at eaſe ; can be viſited by his friends; 
nay, Callender, (the run- away Scotchman) boaſts, 
that his aflociates even fold their libels in New- 
gate. What is this puniſhment compared to con- 
tinual hard labour? And what 1s hard labour or 
any thing elſe, compared to being thrown into a 
cell, and cut off, not only from friends and family, 
but from every human being ? 

But we muſt not drop the ſubject here. Puniſh- 
ments, as to their influence in ſociety, and conſe- 
quently as to their reftraint on the preſs, muſt be 
conſidered relatively; tor, what may be a very 
light puniſhment in one country, may be a very 
heavy, and even a very cruel one in another. In 
England, for inftance, robbery, forgery, murder, 
&c. are puniſhed with death: in America theſe 
_ crimes are puniſhed with hard labour, or ſolitary 
confinement So that, to inflict theſe latter puniſh- 
ments on a libeller here, 1s exactly as cruel as it 
would be to inflict death on him in England. 
What were the motives of the rulers, who leſs 
ſened the puniſhment for murder, and other hor- 
rid crimes, while they augmented the puniſhment 
for libelling, I muſt leave thoſe to determine, who 
boaſt ſo much about the liberty of their preſs ; 
but, this I will undertake to ſay, that it is moſt 
_ excellently calculated to reſtrain, intimidate, and 
over-awe, every one who has any thing to do 
with writing and printing. What man will ever 
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dare to communicate his thoughts to the public, 
while it is probable, or even poyſible, that his writ- 
ing will procure him a place in that © temple of hu- 
* manity?” as it has been called, the Philadelphia 
priſon ; where, dreſſed in a jail uniform, penned 
up amongſt rum away thieving negro ſlaves ; amongſt 
robbers, forgers, ſodomites, and murderers ; where, 
in ſhort, amongſt convicts of every colour and of 
every crime, he 1s employed in the polite art of 
pounding hemp, with the infinite ſatisfaction of 
being exhibited to travelling philanthropifts as a | 
„living monument of American mildne/s and hu— 
mani? - And if this be too much for a man of 
reputation and talents to bear, how ſhall he dare to 
brave the horrors of a cell; to be ſecluded from 
his friends, parents, wife, children, and all that 
renders lite worth poſſeſſing; to be barred up for 
months, or for years, like a condemned malefac- 
tor; and this too at the diſcretion of a court, 
choſen, perhaps, by his proſecutor. 

Did Englinmenn but, why do I 
purſue the odious compariſon ?—Did even French- 
men ever feel a reſtraint like this : The Baſtile 
It was bad enough, to be ſure; but, a writer con— „ 
fined there, had, at leaſt, the conſolation of know, 

Ing that he was diſtinguiſhed from felons and mur- 
derers. Though far too ſeverely punithed, he was 
not covered with everlaſting diſgrace and infamy, 

Literature, though the abuſe of it was cruelly chaſ- 
tiſed, was not degraded, was not rendered at once 
hateful and deſpicable, as it is by the indiſcrimi- 
nating code of Pennſylvania. 

Yet, notwithſtanding all we haue ſeen, the Chief 
Judge has the modeſty to tell the Grand Jury, 
from the bench, that © the criminal law of /s 

| “ State is ſo pregnant with ice, fo agreeable 10 

* reaſon, ſo full of equity and clemency, that even 

* thoſe who ſuffer by it, cannot charge it with i- 
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gor!!! — This was too much. He might, ax. . 
any rate, have ſpared us the mortification of. liſtem 424 
ing to this. But it is the fathion, Almoſt every * 
public harangue has ſome ſuch vaunting, conclu- 
fon. It may be good policy, to be ſure, as it tends ® Ti 
to keep the people here in excellent humour, while j 
it excites envy in thoſe of other nations, makes 
them diſcontented with their lot, and invites them 
to cultivate the deferts of America ; but then, the 
greateſt care imaginable ſhould be taken, not to 
| lay the iron finger on ſuch men as are not formed 
| for paſſive ſufferance, and particularly if they are 
Britons ; for they, above all others, will not 1 
their onrles to the winds ; they w ill turn their eyes 
towards their native land; they will compare what 
they have loſt with what they have gained; no 
will all the terrors of hard labour a a Philadel- 
phia dungeon, ever, I truſt, deter them from pro- 
claiming the account to the world. 
I have now accompliſhed my object. I have ex- 
oſed the conduct of my enemies, and I have amply 


proved that the preſs 1s more free in Great Britain 

than it is in America. But, I cannot conclude | 

without, in the fulneſs of my heart, giving a word 
1 or two of advice to my countrymen. Such, 


BRITONs, is the fruit of republican government 
here; not among the apiſh and wolfifh French; 
but among a people deſcended from the ſame an- 1 
ceſtors as yourſelves. When your monarchical go- | 
vernment bears ſuch fruit, let it, I ſay, be hewn 
down, and caſt into the fre; but, till that diſgrace- 

ful and dreadful day comes, watch over it with 
care, and defend it to the lat drop of your blood: 
preſerve it as you would a golden caſket, the apple 

of your eye, or the Jaſt dear gift of your dying pa- 
rents. With this I conclude, praying the God of # 
our fathers to lead you in the practice of all their 
virtues; to give wiſdom to your minds, and ſtrength 
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to your arms; to keep you firm and united, honeſt 
and generous, loyal, brave, and free; but, above 
all, to preſerve you from the deſolating and de- 


grading curſe of revolutionary madneſs and mo- 


dern Republicaniſm. 


"FINES. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Printed for J. WRIGHT, 


OPPOSITE OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY. 


1. Mxmoiss of the LIE and ApDvENTUREs of 
PETER PorcUPINE, with a full and fair Account 
of all his Authoriſing Tranſactions ; being a ſure 
and infallible Guide 2 all enterpriſing young Men 
who with to make a fortune by writing Pamphlets. 
By PETER PorcuPiNE, Himſelf. Price 1s. 

2. A BoxE To G NAW FoR THE DEMOCRATS. 
By PETER Porcueixt. To which is prefixed, A 
Rop FoR THE Backs oF THE CRITICS; Con- 
taining an HisToR1ICAL SKETCH of the preſent 
State of PoLITICAL CriTticism in Great Britain; 


as exemplified in the Conduct of the MonTuLy, 


CriTical, and ANALYTICAL REVIEWS, &c. 
&c. Interſperſed with Anecdotes. By Hu HRE 
HEPDCGEHOG. In one Volume, 12mo. Price 28. 6d. 
ſewed. 

3. The LIFE of Tomas PIN E, interſperſed 
with Remarks and Reflections, by PETER PorcvU- 
PINE, Price 1s. | 

« A Life that's one continued ſcene 
44 Of all that's infamous and mean.“ 

4. The BLoopy BVO, thrown out as a Warn- 
ing to the Political Pilots of all Nations. Or a 
faithful Relation of a multitude of Acts of Horrid 
Barbarity, ſuch as the Eye never witneſſed, the 
Tongue never expreſſed, or the Imagination con- 
ceived, until the commencement of the French 


Revolution. To which is added, an InsTRUCTIVE. 


Ess Ax, tracing theſe dreadful Effects to their real 

Cauſes. By PETER Porcupixt. Third edition, 

with additional Facts, and a Preface addrefſed to 

the People of Great Britain, 12mo, Price 3s. ſewed. 

« You will plunge your country into an Abyſs of eternal Deteſta- 

+ tion and Infamy, and the Annals of your Boaſted Revolu- 

“ tion will ſerve as a Bloody Buoy, warning the Nations of 
„the Earth to keep aloof from the mighty Ruin,” 

Abbe Eonray's Speech to the National Afemtiy, 
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5. A New Edition of OBSERVATITIONS on the | 
EMIGRAT1ON of Dr. JosEeH PRIESTLEY ; with | 
additions, containing many curious and in— | 
tereſting Facts on the Subject, not known when | 
the former editions were publiſhed. By PETER | 
PoxcupINx E. Price 1s 6d. 
6. The SPEECH of RoBERT GOODLOE HARPER, 
Eſq. (Author of the celebrated © OBSERVATTIONS 
on the Diſpute between FrRAxcE and the UNITED 
STATES”) on the FoREiGn INTERCOURSE BILL: 
delivered in the Houſe of Repreſentatives of the 
United States, Friday, the 2d of March, 1798, 
Price 1s. 6d. i 
7. Cop IES of ORIGINAL LETTERS recently |; 
written by Perſons in Paris to Dr. PRIESTLE in 
America. Taken on board of a neutral Veſſel. 


Lo! PRIEST LEV there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage! | 
Hin, full of years, from his /ov'd native land, f 
Stateſmen 8BLOOD-STAtN'D, and Prieſts 1ipOLATROUS; | 
With dark lies maddening the blind multitude, \ 
Drove with vain hate, Calm, pitying, he retired, [ 
And muſed expectant on THESE PROMISED YEARS. j 


ColtripGct's Pos. 

Thicd Edition. Price 1s. 

8. ARMIN1Us, a Tragedy. By ARTHUR Mol- 
PHY, ESQ. with a Preface and Notes. Price 2s 6d. | 

9. The IxPORTANT Documents and Dis- 1 
PATCHES Which accompanied the MESSAGE of 
the PRESID ENT Of the UNITED STATES. of 
AMERICA to both Houſes of Congreſs on the 3d | 
of April 1798, reſpecting the D1FFERENCES be- 2 
tween AMERICA and FRANCE; including the 
IxsTRUCTIiONsS to the AMERICAN Envors, &c. 
d. | 

10. REPORT of the COMMITTEE of the HousgE 
or Commoxs in conſequence of the ſeveral Mo- 


TioNns relative to the Treatment of PRISONERS | 
or Wax: Including the whole of the Examina- N 
110 xs taken before the Committee; the Correſpon- ö 
dence relative to the EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS; ; 
and a Copy of IxnsTRUcT1oNs for Colonel Tart, 


/ ſigned by General Hoch, &c. &c. &c. 
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